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MHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No, CLXXXIX., 
is JUST PUBLISHED. 
CONTENTS 
1. English Socialism: Alton Locke. 
2. The Struggle in Italy 
3. Handbook of Devon and Cornwall 
4. Sewell’s Translation of the Odes of Horace. 
5. Lord Campbell's Chief Justices of England. 
6. Lord Holland's Forcign Keminiscences 
Kings and Popes: Sardinia and England. 
s. The Menace of War in Germany. 
9. Lord Clarendon’s Administration. 
Note on Protestant Sisterhoods. 


London: Edinburgh: 


BLAck WOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
: No. CCCCXXIV., for FEBRUARY. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

Latimer and Ridley. 

My Novel; or, Varieties in English Life Part VI. 

Additional Chapters from the History of John Bull. 

Harry Bolton's Curacy. 

The Dangers of the Country. 

Curran and his Contemporaries. 

lord Holland's Foreign Reminiscences. 

Popery in the Nineteenth Century. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Longman and Co. A. and C. Black. 














peers MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY, Price 
2s. 6d, or by Post, 3s., contains: 

& The Search 
Franklin 

9. Leaves from the Note-Book 

of a Naturalist. 

10. Lord Holland's 

cencer. 

Forcign Competition 

British Agriculture. 


1. London in 1851 for Sir John 
German Quarrelsand Unities 
The Age of Veneer. Chap. II. 
Thrieve Castle, Galloway 
Scramble among the Pyrenees | 
inthe Autumn of 1850.) By 
Col. C. O'Donoghue, F.N.S. i 
6. Mr. and Mrs. Browning. 
Phantoms and Realities. An 
Autobiography. IL. Noon. | 


London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 
f ew ECLECTIC REVIEW FOR FEBRUARY, 


price Is. 64. Edited by THOMAS PRICE, LL.D. and W. 
HM. STOWELL, D.D. 
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CONTAINS: 

1. The Royal Academy. 
2. Sunday Legislation—Memoirs of Sir Andrew Agnew. 
3. Smith's Social Aspects 
4 Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales. 
5. Emigration.—Its distribution and importance. 
6. Lord Carlisle and Alexand>r Pope. 
The Italian Revolution.—Mazzini and Baillie Cochrane. 

*. Wuthering Heights and Agnes Grey. 

9. The Power of Romanism. 

Review of the Month, &c. &e. 

*.* The circulation of the Relectie having increased fourfold, a 
Third Edition of the JANUARY Number is now ready, and muy 
be had by order of any Bookseller in town or country. 

Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 


WITH A PORTRAIT OF SOUTITEY, THE FEBRUARY 
NUMBER, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, OF 
BEX TLEY’S MISCELLANY 
CONTAINS: 
Robert Southey. With a Portrait. 
The Pianist and Patriot. By the Author of “ Leonie Vermont." 
Lucy Neal, Latiné Reddita. 
Emma and Eginard; or, the Days of Charlemagne. 
A Strange Dish ; a Midshipman in a“ Mess.”’ 
Johanna Southeott, &. By F.W. Fairholt. 
Pictures of Spanish Life. By H. Drummond Wolff. 
tecollections of Archangel. 
Saint Philomele; or, the Two Popes. 
A Trip across the French Frontier, 
Brinley Richards, the Composer and Pianist. 
Present State of Ceylon and the Cingalese. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, (Publisher in ordinary 
to Her Majesty). 


1 ’ hare) a Al r bad bl ry ay 
(OLB RN'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
CoNTENTS Fon Fennvary. No. CCCLXIL. 
ccupation of Sulina by Russia 
Hawking at Loo, a Palace ofthe King of Holland. By Captain 
; Medwin . 
Tasso s Mental Infirmities. 
A Highway Robbery by Mistake. 
The Gri ath Vall 
The (} 








By Dudley Costello. 
oman Wallin North Britain. 
ede nay noe of an Australian Squatter’s Life. 
Conversation” s Sporting Tour. Chaps. rxv. and rxvi. 
even Yes if of Goethe with Eckermann. 
vt ps he the W edded Life of a Roman Catholic. 
The P f Arctic Exploration, 

avilion Ball at Brighton. By One who was There. 

Chapman and Hall, 193, Piceadilly. 


Nit ca et 
JHE PHILOSOPHICAL MAGAZINE, New 


Seri 6. ©: wetne 4 ; - a 
*s, No. 2, price 28. 6d., contains the following original 





ry oephorescence of Bodies. By Professor Dauren, of 
1 of the Problem of Sound 
mena of a Water Jet. 
urolite,a New Mine 

On Be tex rine By Dr ae 
On the ( ontacts of Lir , 
J. 811 a 


J 
On the yw 


By Professor Porter. 
By Dr. J. Tyndall. 

By Dr. T. ANDERSON. 
von Pianta. 
' es and Surfaces of the Second Order. 
VESTER, MA 


os rology of England and the South of Scotland. By 
“AISHER, FLR.S 


rod : 
On some emer %. By Professor G. G SToKEs. 
On Electr ““ Minerals. By Dr. J. L. Switn. 
Proceedings fan ion as Sens Power. By Professor Pacr. 
he ene clotles, Miscellane icles te whine 
Udservations and Table. laneous Articles, Meteorological 


"and E. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


By 


J.¢ 
On Hyd 





SAMUEL LOVER. 
Price 2s. 6d.; or by post, 3s. 

(THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
: FOR FEBRUARY, 1851, contains—Tenant-Right and the 
Tenant League.—William and Robert Chambers.—Songs for the 
Season: by D. F. M‘CARTHY.—Our Portrait Gallery: No. LX11 

SAM EL LOVER. With an Etching.—Twelfth-Day; or, the last 
of our Holidays: by JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY.—Leaves 
from the Portfolio of a Manager: No. 11.—Tobias Guarnerius, a 
Psychological Tale.-—Alaric Watts's Poems — Sewell's Horace.— 
The Legend of Castle-Gregory, a Tale of Munster.—The Trouba 

dour: by WILLIAM FORSYTH.— Butler on Development.— 
Tubular Constitutions 

Dublin: James McGlashan, 50, Upper Sackville Street; Wm. 8 
Orr & Co., 2, Amen Corner, London, and Liverpool. Sold by all 
Booksellers. y 
(HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL (Fes. 1) 

containing the TRANSACTIONS of the PHARMACEL- 
TICAL SOCIETY. 

Contents: Sanitary Reform: the Window Duty—A Wrinkle for 
the Homm@opaths—Cottinism—Revival of the Medical Bread and 
Cheese Society—Acacia Farnesiana—Arnicina—Dublin Pharma 
cop@ia—Use of Litmus in Holland—Coffee and its Adulterations— 
The Sugar Mite—Manufacture of Cream of Tartar, Tartaric Acid, 
Sulphate of Potash, Bicarbonate of Soda, Rochelle Salt, and Citric 
Acid—Products from British Guiana and Barbados—Substitution 
of Solanum Nigrum for Atropa Belladonna—An Ammonia- Meter 
—Poisoning by, and Adulteration of, Nux Vomica—Action against 
a Chemist—Faraday on the Magnetism of Gases, &c. &e. Price Is 

Published by John Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester Square ; 
Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 

VOLUME IX. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 
volumes, price 12s. 6d. each 
NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK AND LATIN WORKS, | 

BY MR. ©. D. YONGE 
Just published, in One Volume, post 4to, price One Guinea, 
NEW ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON ; con- 
4 taining all the Greek Words used by writers of good autho- 
rity. By C. D. YONGE, B.A. 
By the same Author, 
. , . ‘ cv . ¥ ‘ . r . ’ 

EXERCISES in GREEK PROSE COMPOSI- 
TION. For the Use of Eton, Winchester, Westminster, Harrow, 
and King’s College, London. 12mo, price 5s. 6d 

EXERCISES in LATIN PROSE COMPOSI- 
TION. For the Use of Eton, Winchester, Westminster, Harrow, 
and King's College, London. 12mo, price 5s. 6d. 

EXERCISES for LATIN VERSES out of ‘‘Own 
Sense.’ (Used at Eton l2mo, price 4s. 6d. 

A NEW LATIN GRADUS: containing every 
Word used by the Poets of good authority. For the Use of Eton, 
Westminster, Winchester, Harrow, and Charterhouse Schools 
King's College, London, and Marlborough College. Post vo, 9s. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans 
Now ready, with coloured Maps, price 2s 

MANUAL OF BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, 

embracing the PHYSICAL, INDUSTRIAL, and DESCRIP 
TIVE GEOGRAPHY of ENGLAND and WALES, SCOTLAND 
and IRELAND: for the Use of Schools and Colleges liv 
WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S.; late Lecturer on Geography at 
the Training Institution, Battersea. 

Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. London: W. Hughes, Aldine 

Chambers, Paternoster Row; and all Booksellers 





Third Edition, price &s., with Key, 10s. 6d. 

{ERMAN IN ONE VOLUME, containing a 

Grammar, Exercises, a Reading- Book, and a Vocabulary of 
4,500 Words Synonymous in German and English. By FALCK 
LEBAHN. 

“To those who would attain a practical use of the language, 
with a moderate expenditure of time and labour, this work will be 
a welcome help.’'—Jllustrated News 

““We cordially recommend this volume as offering facilities to 
the student not elsewhere to be met with. It is the very best 
introduction to the language and literature of Germany that we 
‘are acquainted with.’'—Douglas Jerrold's Newspaper. 

Whittaker and Co., and all Booksellers. 


A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
In Post Octavo, price 6«. . ° P 
ETTERS on the TRUTHS CONTAINED in 

4 POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. By HERBERT MAYO, M.D. 
V.R.S., F.G.S8., &e. 

*.* Purchasers of this Edition are requested to see that their 
copy contains the Additional Letter (12th) on the DIVINING 
RING, or ODOMETER, and if wanting, to apply for it to the 
Publishers, enclosing with their application the last leaf of Letter 
11, for which a cancel will be supplied. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 











NEW WORK ON THE GOSPELS, BY THE REV. 
L. V. HARCOURT. 
In 3 vols. Svo, price £2 8s. 
- . Al ’ ‘ nl al 
ECTURES on the FOUR GOSPELS HAR- 
4 MONIZED. By the Rev. L. VERNON HARCOURT, M.A. 


Author of “* The Doctrine of the Deluge.” ’ 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 





COLTON’S LACON. 
Complete in One Volume. New Edition, in crown Svo, reduced to 
6s., bound in cloth. 


ACON; or, MANY THINGS IN FEW 


WORDS. Addressed to those who Think. By the Rev. C 
C. COLTON, A.M., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge 
London: William Tegg & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. < 


Just Published, 








“ HE VATICAN” and ‘ST. JAMES'S ;” or, 
“ ENGLAND INDEPENDENT OF ROME.” With 


Introductory Remarks by JAMES LORD, of the Inner Temple, 
: In one volume, 8vo, boards, price 6s. 


Esq., Barrister-at- Law. 
Also, 
BISHOP BURGESS’S PROTESTANT CATE- 
CHISM. 18mo, price Is. ; 
london : Protestant Association, 6, Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet Street, 
and of all Booksellers. 


' with 





J UST COMPLETED, Vol. VI. of the QUAR- 
OF TERLY JOURNAL OF THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON, containing 50 Original Communications, and 22 ‘Trans 
lations and Notices of Foreign Works and Memoirs, accompanied 
engraved and lithographed Maps, Sections, and Plates ot 
Possils, together with numerous Woodcuts, altogether illustrative 
of 145 Species of Organic Remains. Price 17s. 6d. bound in cloth 

No. 25 of the Journal, forming Part I. of the Seventh Volume, is 
just out. Price 4s 

Longman and Co., London 





ZOOLOGICAT, SOCLETY OF LONDON 
[HE FIRST PART of the Fourth Volume of the 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCTETY is 
ready for delivery at the Office, 11, Hanover Square,and at Mossrs, 
Longmans, Paternoster Row Price 12s. Gd It contains--Pro 
fessor OWEN, FRCS... “on the Dinornis.’ Part 4 Professor 
VAN DER HOEVEN “on the Animal of Nautilus Pompilius,”’ 
with Eight Plates 
THE PROCEEDINGS of the Zoological Society 
for 1848 are illustrated with 23 plates. 
THE PROCEEDINGS for 1849 are illustrated 
with 26 plates. Price 27s. 6d. each in cloth boards 
THE PROCEEDINGS for 1850 will be ready in 
February, and will contain nearly 40 plates 
SOWERBY'S ENGLISH BOTANY. 
Now ready, Vol. IV., price £1 16s. cloth boards, 


Vols. L., Il., and IIL, Price £1 1%s. 6d. each, 


cloth boards, and cases for binding the Vols. always on 
hand 
*,” Subseribers who may desire to complete their copies can do 
so from the stock of the Second Edition at Re-Issue price 
To be had of Mrs. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth, and of all 
Booksellers 


SERIALS FOR FEBRUARY 


NURTIS'S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE, — Edited 
by Sir W. J. HOOKER, PLR.LS. No. 74. Six 
3s. 6d. coloured 





Third Scries 
Plates 

PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; or, History of 
Tritish Sea Weeds. By Professor HARVEY, M.D). No. 65 ” Six 
Plates. 2s. 6d. coloured. 

HOOKER’S JOURNAL of BOTANY, 
by Sir J. W. HOOKER, FLR.S. 
tion. Is 

CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA. By Lovett 


REEVE, F.L.S. No. 94. Eight Plates. 10s. coloured 


HUSSEY'S BRITISH MYCOLOGY, 


Edited 


No. 26, with a coloured Llustra 


Sec ynd 


Series. Part Il. Three Plates. 5s. coloured 
CURTIS'S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY, — Re- 
issuc. No. 19. Four Plates. 3s. 6d. coloured 


A CENTURY of ORCHIDACEOUS PLANTS. 
No. 14. Five Plates. 
Reeve and Benham, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Ss. coloured. 





PROGRESS OF SCIENCE 
This day, price 5s., with a Portrait of Robert Stephenson, 
Inventor of the Railway Tubular Hridge, 
y EAR-BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND 
ART for 1851: exhibiting the most important Discoverics 
and Improvements of the Past Year in all Branches of Science 
and the Arts. By JOHN TIMMS, Editor of the “Arcana of 
Science.”’ 
David Bogue, Fleet Street. 
Now ready, the Second Edition, price 25s 
Ilustrated by numerous examples of rare and exquisite Greek and 
Roman Coins, executed by a new process in exact fac simile of 
the originals. 


NCIENT COINS and MEDALS; a Historical 
Account of the Origin of Coined Money, the Development 
of the Art of Coining in Greece and her Colonies, its progress dur 
ing the extension of the Roman Empire, and its decline as an Art 
with the decay of that power, by H. N. HUMPHREY 
“It is needless to remark how desirable an addition such a work 
as this must be to the library of the historian, the classical scholar, 
and the clergyman, no less than to the artist."—Daily News 
Grant and Griffith, Corner of St. Paul's Church Yard 


NEW WORKS FOR THE 





YOUNG. 
Ale FROM CATLAND, Written for Little 


Kittens, by AN OLD TABBY, with Illustrations by H. 
WEIR ; small 4to, 2s. 6d. plain; 3s. 6d. coloured. 


PETER the WHALER; his Early Life and 
Adventures in the Arctic Regions, by W. H. G. KINGSTON, with 
Illustrations. Feap. Svo, 6s. cloth. 


ADVENTURES in AUSTRALIA ; or the Wan- 
derings of Captain Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds, containing 
accurate descriptions of the Habits of the Natives, and the Pro 
ductions of the Country, by Mrs. RHEE, Author of the “ African 
Wanderers,” with Illustrations by J. 8. PROUT. Feap. 6vo, 6s. 
cloth. 


TALES of SCHOOL LIFE, by Acnrs Loupon, 
with Illustrations by J. ABSOLON. Royal l6mo, 3s. 6d. plain, 
4s. 6d. coloured. 

Grant and Griffith, Corner of St. Paul's Church Yard. 


“Just published, post KvO, cloth, price 6s., and may be had of all 
Booksellers, and at all Circulating Libraries, 


EXTRACTS from the DIARY of a LIVING 
4 PHYSICIAN. Edited by L. F. C. 

Coxtents: The Broken Vow—The Incurable—The Betrayer— 
The Separation—The Wanderer—The Substitute—The beginning 
and end of Intemperance—The Monomaniac—The last Adinopition 
~The Poacher’s Story—The Soldier's Death Bed. 

London: Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


I. 
THE BRITISH PALAOZOIC 


FOSSILS, added by Professor Sedgwick to the Wood- 
wardian Museum. By Professor M‘Cor. In royal 4to, 
with numerous Plates. (Part 1. just ready. 


II. 
THE VICTORIA REGIA. By Sir W. J. 
Hooker, F.R.S. In large imperial folio, Beautifully illus- 
trated by W. Fitch. [Just ready. 
Il. 
A Second Series of 


THE RHODODENDRONS of SIKKIM- 


HIMALAYA. By Dr. Joseru Darron Hooker. Illus- 
trated with Plates by W. Fitch. [Just ready. 


Iv 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS, with nume- 
rous Woodcuts. Feap.$vo. By Rosertr Hunt. 
[Just ready. 
Ve 
DROPS OF WATER; a History of Ani- 
malcules, By Aones CaTLow. Square |2mo, with coloured 
Plates. [Just ready. 
v1 


THE BIRDS OF IRELAND. 8vo. The 
third and concluding volume. By WiLLiam TuHompson, 
Esq. [Just ready. 

vit. 

EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. Crown 
&vo. The third and concluding Series. With a copious 
Index. Beautifully illustrated. 21s. coloured; 16s. plain. 


Vil. 
CURTIS'S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY, 
being Illustrations and Descriptions of the Genera of 


Insects inhabiting Great Britain and Ireland. 16 vols. 8vo. 
S00 Plates. £21 coloured. 


1x 


POPULAR MINERALOGY. By Henry 
—— With twenty coloured Plates. Royal 16mo. 
Us, Od. 

x. 


INSTINCT AND 


Atrrep Smee, F.R.S. Svo. 
Woodcuts, Iss. 


REASON. By 


With coloured Plates and 


x! 


THE TOURIST’S FLORA. By Josern 


Woops, F.L.S. In one thick volume, 8vo. 18s. 


xXil. 


VOICES FROM THE WOODLANDS. 
py aga y+ Royal lémo. With twerty coloured 
ates. . Od, 


XIII. 


PANTHEA, THE SPIRIT of NATURE. 


By Rosert Hunt. In one volume, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


XIV 


, THE POETRY of SCTENCE;; or, Studies 
of the Physical Phenomena of Nature. By 3 
heed 5 = _ ena of Nature y Roserr Henrt. 


xv. 
CONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA: or, 
Complete System of Conchology. Illustrated with 1500 


figures of Shells. By Lover. Reeve, F.L.S. Two quart 
volumes, 300 plates. £10 coloured; £6 plain. . . 


xvi 


POPULAR HISTORY OF MAM. 


MALIA. By Apam Warrs, F.L.S. With si ured 
Plates. Royal limo. 10s. 6d. — 


Xvi. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF RR ~ 
SEA-WEEDS. By the Rev. D. eee ee 
i6mo, With twenty coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 2 


AVI. 


THE ESCULENT FUNGUSES OF 
ENGLAND; a Treatise on their History, Uses, Structure 
Nutritious Properties, Mode of Cooking, Preserving, &c. By 

the Rev. Dr. Bapmam. Svo. £1 Is. coloured Plates. 





REEVE AND BENHAM, 


NEW WORKS. 


SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE- 


BOOK. The Fourts and concluding Series—ORIGINAL 
MEMORANDA. Forming a Volume complete in itself. 
Edited by Mr. Southey’s Son-in-Law, the Rev. J. W. 
WARTER, B.D. Square crown 8vo, 21s. 


CONTENTS. = ‘ 

1. Collections, Ideas, and Studies for Literary Compositions in 
general. 

_ Collections for History of English Literature and Poetry. 

- Characteristic English Anecdotes, & Fragments for” Espriella.”’ 

. Collections for “‘ The Doctor,” &c. 

' Personal Observations and Recollections, with Fragments of 
Journals. 

Miscellaneous Anecdotes and Gleanings. ao 

_ Extracts, Facts, and Opinions, relating to Political and Social 
Society. 

. Texts for Sermons. 

9. Texts for Enforcement. 

lo. L’Envoy 


oe eo) oe Wt 


> 


Tf. 
A Thought Book. 


HORA VACIV; or, a Taovent Boor 
of the WISE SPIRITS of all AGES and all COUNTRIES, 
fit for all Men and all Hours. Collected and Edited by 
JAMES ELMES; printed by C. Whittingham. Fcap. 
16mo, 4s. 6d. 

TIl. 


HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS. Colonel and 
Mrs. SABINE’S authorised Translation of the Tutrp and 
concluding Votume. In Two Parts. PartI., post 8vo, 6s. : 
or in l6mo, 3s. 6d. cloth; 2s. 6d. sewed. 


IV. 
The LETTERS APOSTOLIC of POPE 
PIUS IX. considered, with reference to the Law of England 
and the Lawof Europe. With an Appendix of Documents. 
By Dr. TRAVERS TWISS. 8vo, 9s. 


The METAMORPHOSES or APU- 


LEIUS: a Romance of the Second Century. Translated 
from the Latin by Sir GEORGE HEAD. Post 8vo, 12s. 


VI. 
DISCOURSES addressed to MIXED 
CONGREGATIONS. By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, 
Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. Second Edition. 
8vo, 12s. 
Vit. 
A COURSE of ENGLISH READING, 
adapted to every TASTE and CAPACITY: with Literary 
Anecdotes. By the Rev. JAMES PYCROFT, B.A. Second 


Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s, 
READINGS for EVERY DAY in 


LENT. Compiled, for the use of young Persons, from the 
Writings of BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR, By the Author 
of Amy Herbert. 18mo., [Nearly ready. 


CATECHISM OF FORTIFICATION. 


For the use of Students preparing for the Examination re- 
quired by the Commander-in-Chief. By T. HODGE, First 
—— Prizeman at the R. M. A., Woolwich. Feap. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 


x. 

Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. New Edition (1850-1851), corrected and 
partly re-written ; with Supplement. Vol. I. With Four 
large Maps. 8vo, 31s, 6d. 


A new and thoroughly revised Edition 
(1851) of Goldsmith’s Grammar of Geography. Edited by 
Mr. EDWARD HUGHES, F.R.G.S., Head Master of the 
Royal Naval Lower School, Greenwich Hospital.—This 
popular school-book has been corrected and improved with 
the greatest care: it is printed on larger paper, and is 
accompanied by an entirely new set of Maps and a new 
series of illustrative Plates. (Nearly ready. 


New and thoroughly revised Editions 
(1851) of—1. Bishop Butler’s Geography (nearly ready) ; 2. 
Bishop Butler's Ancient Atlas; 3. Bishop Butler’s Modern 
Atlas; and, 4. Bishop Butler’s General Atlas, Ancient and 
Modern. Edited by the Author’s Son, the Rey. T. 
BUTLER.—All these approved works have undergone a 
thorough revision, and are much enlarged and improved. 
In the Atlases many new Maps have been added, and all the 
Maps are full coloured. 


The Rev. G. R. Gleig’s New School Series 
—l. History of England, in Two Parts; 2. The British 
Colonies; 3. History of British India. Other Works in 
preparation.—The Prospectus of this Series may be obtained 
on application to the Publishers ; and is detailed still more 
fully in Messrs. Longman and Co.’s Annual School Cata- 


logue, which is now ready, corrected to 1851, and 
bad of all Booksellers. iahati li 


London: Loycman, Brown, GREEN, AND 





5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 








LONGMANS, 


ee 


BOOKS NOW READY, 


I, 
LAVENGRO. By Gerorce Borpoy. 
Portrait. 3 vols. post 8vo. 30s. [This day, 


II, 


THE PALACES OF NINEVEH ANp 


PERSEPOLIS RESTORED. An Essay. By James Fup. 


Gusson. With Forty-Five Woodcuts. 8vo.  lés. 
[This day, 
Ill. 
A VOYAGE TO THE MAURITIUS 


AND BACK. By Author of “ Paddiana.” Post &yo, 
9s. 6d. [ This day, 


IV. 
ADDRESSES AND CHARGES OF 


THE LATE BISHOP STANLEY. With a Memoir. By 
Rey. A. P. STANLEY. 8vo. 10s, 6d. [ This day, 


Vv 


THE SAXON IN IRELAND; or, 


Rambles in Search of a Settlement. Frontispiece and 
Map. Post 8vo. {Next week, 


Vi. 
A MANUAL of ELEMENTARY GEO. 


LOGY. By Sim Cuartes Lyett. Third Edition, revised. 
With 500 Woodcuts. vo, 12s. 


Vil. 


ENGLAND ASITIS: Potrticat,Sociut, 
and INDUSTRIAL. By WILLIAM JOHNSTON. 2 vols. post 810, 
18s, : 


Vill. 


SCHOOLS OF PAINTING IN 


ITALY. From the German of Kucier. Edited by Sit 
C. L. EAstTLaAKr. A New Edition. Illustrated with 1 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


THE 


1x. 


WHAT OUGHT LANDLORDS AND 
FARMERS TO DO? By Pu. Pusey, M.P. With Map. 
8vo. Ils. 


Xe 
THE MILITARY EVENTS IN ITALY, 


1848-9. From the German. By Lonp ELLESMERE. 
Post 8vo. Qs. 


xI. 
THE LEXINGTON PAPERS; or the 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1851, 


REVIEWS. 
Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino, illustrating 
the Arms, Arts, and Literature of Italy from 
1440 fo 1630. By James Dennistoun, of 

Dennistoun. 3 vols. Longmans. 

Tur resemblance between the ancient Greek 
republics and the Italian commonwealths of 
the middle ages has been ably drawn by 
Sismondi, and has received still further illus- 
tration from the keen criticism of Mr. Grote. 
The independent sovereignty of each town, 
uncontrolled by any extraneous power, was a 
fundamental notion of the esse mind; and 
hence the dominion exercised by Thebes over 
the cities of Beeotia, and by Athens over the 
islands of the Zgean, was always unpopular in | 
Greece, was submitted to with reluctance, 

and was disowned on the first opportunity. It 
is an erroneous belief, entertained by many 
readers of history, that the territory of 
Greece was divided among a comparatively 
small number of republics, such as Athens, 
Sparta, Corinth, Thebes, and a few others. 
On the contrary, the number of independent 
states was equal to the number of the towns; 
and Athens and Sparta, forming the capitals 
of Attica and Laconia respectively, were ex- 
ceptions to the general rule. Such civie 
governments kindle and cherish a spirit of 
patriotism in their citizens, and are favourable 
to their material prosperity and their intel- 
lectual development; but their weakness 
invites the attacks of their stronger neigh- 
hours, and eventually leads to their subjuga- 
tion by a foreign power. Such was the fate 
of the Greek republics, which eventually 
became subject to the ‘Man of Macedon” 
and his suecessors, and were finally absorbed 
in the dominions of imperial Rome. 

When the Roman empire fell to picees, 
most of the states which were formed out of 
its ruins consisted of a large extent of 
country, with a numerous population, and 
could only be kept together by means of a 
monarch at their head. This was the case 
with all the political societies which grew up 
south of the Alps; but in Italy there were 
many causes at work, which prevented the 
agglomeration of the different parts of the 
peninsula into one political body. After the 
overthrow of the Lombard kingdom, and the 
assumption of the imperial title by Charle- 


| counterpoise to the imperial authority. In 
many cases the towns obtained a charter of 
privileges from the emperors, who were 
anxious to curb the power of the barons; 


| 
i 
| 
| 


dependence upon the Pope, and thus the 
more important cities, like Florence, became 
the strongholds of the Guelphic or Papal 
faction. In this way free cities rose in almost 
every district of Upper Italy. Having ob- | 
tained their independence, and having been 
accustomed, as we have already seen, to 
regulate their own affairs, they naturally | 
adopted republican forms of government. As 
in Greece, each city was independent of every | 
other, and they differed from each other in 
government, through all the various phases 
of republicanism, from a close oligarchy to the | 
broadest democracy. But, as in the Greek re- 
pubhesin the sixth century before the Christian 
era, an ambitious citizen or a powerful baron | 
frequently made himself master of a city by 
fraud or foree, and became its ruler. Such 
a ruler corresponded to the Greek tyrannus | 
or despot, and usually received the title of | 
Signore. Most of these despots held their | 
power for only a brief period, but others 
succeeded in firmly establishing their autho- 
rity and bequeathing it to their successors. 
Thus rose several of the petty principalities 
of Italy, in which commerce, literature, and | 
the fine arts were cultivated with extraordi- | 
nary success, and to which modern civilization 
is largely indebted. 

The history of most of these principalities 
has yet to be written. The materials for their 
history exist in abundance, not only in Italian 
literature, but also in various official and private | 
documents scattered over the public libraries | 
of Italy. The characters of the rulers of these 
principalities, their many vicissitudes of for- 
tune, their connexion with the great drama of 
European politics, and the illustrious writers | 
and artists who adorned their courts, afford 
subjects of almost inexhaustible interest. | 
The histories of Italy by the great Italian 
writers contain only a brief account of 
these states; and even the ‘ History of the 
Italian Republics,’ by Sismondi, notwith- 
standing its extent, embraces too wide a field 
to allow the writer to dwell at length upon | 
any one of them in particular. The success 
which attended Mr. Roscoe’s histories of | 
‘Lorenzo’ and of ‘Leo X.,’ might have | 
tempted other writers to follow in his steps ; 





magne, the government of the western 
empire was transferred across the Alps; but | 
under his weak successors, the feudal lords and | 
the towns of Italy were only nominally subject | 
tothem. From various causes, into which it | 
iS Unnecessary to enter in this place, the | 
ieudal system had not been so fully developed | 
in Italy as in other parts of Europe; and 
consequently the Italian towns, having few 
pit 9 Pog in their neighbourhood to 
Ir rising energies, quickly expanded 
into flourishing political communities. Their 
rapid growth was due likewise to two other 
rR as Which did not exist, or only to a par- 
Gib cat north of the Alps. Of these the 
tote fs yet important was, that all these 
vicissitudes thor nee” through the various 
lead ne had experienced, the muni- 
Pi te wastitutions which they had received 
teu thus accustoming them to 
sieal shui ae them for poli- 
was the ae ie second circumstance 
Stiilene tu bition of the Church, which, 
‘o extend her temporal rule, eagerly 

dom of the cities as a 


Tecognised the free 


‘and although the court of Florence under 


Lorenzo, and the court of Rome under Leo X., 
present subjects of greater interest than can | 
be found in the history of most of the Italian | 
principalities, yet many of these states, which 

have long since disappeared from the map of | 
Italy, well deserve, pe would amply repay, the 

labours of a faithful and diligent historian. | 
Of such states none afford a more striking | 
illustration of the remarks we have been mak- | 
ing than the Duchy of Urbino. This country, | 
which at present forms part of the States of | 
the Chard was for two centuries governed | 
by a succession of independent princes, whose 
personal bravery and political sagacity won 
for them a distinguished rank among their 


| contemporaries, and whose patronage of lite- 


rature and of the arts has gained for them a 
| still more honourable place in history. Their 
court was graced by Castiglione, Bembo, Tor- 
| quato Tasso, Raffaele, who was himself a 
‘native of Urbino, and most of the great poets, 
scholars, and painters of their age. The geo- 
'graphical position of the country, and the 
| political and matrimonial connexions of its 


but as a general rule, they placed their | 


rulers, compelled the latter to take a part, 
more or less active, in the fierce struggles 
which convulsed Italy from the middle of the 
fifteenth to the middle of the seventeenth 
centuries, and which ended by placing the 
greater part of the Peninsula under the 
dominion of foreign powers. The atrocious 
and ambitious projects of Alexander V1. and 
his infamous son, Cesare Borgia,—the invasion 
of Italy by the French and the Spaniards,— 
the elegant and refined, but pagan and licen- 
tious court of Leo X.,—the attempts of the 
Reformers to spread the Protestant doctrines 
in the Peninsula,—the sack of Rome by the 
ferocious soldiery of the Constable Bourbon, 
—these are a few of the striking events in 
general history, which claim the attention and 
may illustrate the pages of the historian of 
the Duchy of Urbino. 

We therefore congratulate Mr. Dennis- 
toun upon the subject he has chosen. We 
may also congratulate the public that so able 
a writer has chosen the subject. Mr. Den- 
nistoun possesses two main qualifications for 
his task. Tfe is imbued with an ardent love 
of Italian literature and art; and he has 
acquired a most accurate and perfect know- 
ledge of the period of which he treats. Iis 
opportunities of collecting materials for his 
work were great, and were turned by him to 
the best account. During his residence in 
Italy, he visited three times a great portion 


of the Duchy of Urbino, including its principal 


towns, and he examined nearly every acces- 
sible library of central Italy for unedited 
matter. The result we see in the extensive 
work before us, which forms a most valuable 
contribution to a knowledge of the history, 
literature, and arts of Italy. It is one of such 
value and interest, that we are unwilling to 
say a word in way of detraction; but it con- 
tains a few defects, chiefly in way of execu- 
tion, which we cannot entirely pass over. 
First, then, we regret that Mr. Dennistoun 
has so rarely given his authorities at the foot 
of the page. If we could dispense with them 
in any historical narrative, we might in Mr, 
Dennistoun’s, in whose fidelity we place the 
greatest reliance; but in an historical work 
of any pretensions we strongly deprecate the 
practice of omitting the authorities, which 
yrevails extensively among many modern 
Pies historians, such as Thicrs and Lamar- 
tine, and which makes it very difficult for 


the reader to test the accuracy of the writer. 


In the next place, we must express our regret 
that the author's love of the subject has some- 
times led him into unnecessary prolixity. He 
frequently introduces into the text letters and 
other contemporary documents, which render 
the narrative tedious, and which would have 
found their more appropriate place in a foot- 
note or an appendix. His own narrative also 
would oceasionally be benefited by a little 
compression; and the substance of many 
pages might be given with advantage in a few 
paragraphs. Our last complaint is a little 
more serious. We are surprised that a writer 
of Mr. Dennistoun’s taste, and whose “? is 


marked by considerable elegance, should so 


frequently employ Latin words in an unusual 
and sometimes unprecedented manner. For 
example, we find: “The state received no 
further 7nerement of territory ;” “ the devolu- 
tion of the duchy to the Holy See ;” “in im- 
plement of these promises, the Count received 
a commission ;” and such words as ‘ resile,’ 
‘eventuate,’ and ‘redargue.’ We hope that 
in a future edition, Mr. Dennistoun will erase 
all such strange expressions, of which we could 
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give many other examples, and will substi- | was regarded as the greatest warrior of his 


tute for them sound English words. Through- | 
out his work, Mr. Dennistoun uses the form | 
‘cotemporary,’ instead of ‘ contemporary.’ | 
We had hoped that Bentley, in his celebrated | 
answer to Boyle, had banished ‘ cotem- | 
porary’ from our language, by reminding his | 
opponent “that his cotemporary is a word of 
his own coposition, for which the Learned | 
World will cogratulate him.” These, we shall | 
be told, are trifles; but, though trifles, they | 
sadly interfere with a reader’s enjoyment of 
the book, and we mention them chiefly for 
Mr. Dennistoun’s own sake. Having thus 
unburthened our critical consciences, we turn 
to the more pleasing duty of presenting our 
readers with an outline of the contents of | 
these interesting and important volumes. 





The country which composed the Duchy of 
Urbino—to borrow Mr. Dennistoun’s words 
—and which nearly corresponds with the 
modern legation of Urbino and Pesaro, is 
situated upon the eastern fall of central 
Italy, between the 43rd and 44th parallels of | 
south latitude. It stretches along the Adriatic, 
and extends about forty miles in length, and as 
many in breadth. From the Apennine ridge 
to the coast, it includes modifications of sur- 
face, climate, and soil, suited to a variety of 
natural productions, and admirably calcu- 
lated for the development of the human 
frame. In ancient times this district formed 
part of Umbria; and when the Western em- 

ire crumbled to pieces, it was broken up, 
ike the rest of Italy, into many petty com- 
munities, some of which adopted for them- 
selves republican institutions, while others 
fell into the hands of military adventurers. 
Among the latter were the Counts of Monte- 
feltro, who eventually became rulers of the 
neighbouring town of Urbino, which thence- 
forth gave them their title, and of which they 
received investiture from the popes in the 
thirteenth century. They gradually extended 
their power over the whole of the district 


atthe time of its greatest extent, contained | 
seven episcopal cities, a number of smaller | 
towns, andsome three or four hundred forti- 
fied villages. “Phe early lords of Montefeltro 
were raised to the fank of counts of that fief | 
by the emperor Frederick Barbarossa, about 
1160. Their first investiture as church vas- 
sals was from Pope Honorius III., in 1216, 
but it was not till towards the close of that cen- 
tury that we find them designated Counts of | 
Urbino, a title which they used in common | 
with Montefeltro until the dukedom of Urbino | 
was conferred on Oddantonio, in 1443. This 
title was held by six dukes of Urbino; but | 
upon the death of duke Francesco Maria II.. 
without male issue, in 1631, the duchy was 
incorporated with the States of the Church. 
Such is a brief outline of the history of the 
celebrated family which forms the subject of | 
Mr. Dennistoun's volumes. 

The work is divided into nine books. Of 
these the first, which is introductory, contains 





an account of the family down to the death of | 


Oddantonio, who survived his elevation to 
the dukedom only a few months. He was 
slain in an insurrection of the people, and was 
succeeded in the principality by his natural 
brother Federigo, in 1440, thouzh the latter 


did not obtain from the Pope the title of duke | 


till many years afterwards. Itis with the ac- 
cession of the latter that the proper subject 
of the work commences, and to his history the 
second book is devoted. Federigo was the 
founder of the greatness of his house. He 


| of letters and art. 
_ modelled after the most approved classical adula- 
| tion. 


| 
| 


age; and his subjects, reared amidst the 
fastnesses of the Apennines, supplied him 
with a brave and hardy race of soldiers. 
He was by far the most important of the 
Italian condottieri; but, unlike many of 
the military adventurers of mediaeval Italy, 
his fidelity was free from all impeachment, 
and he was never known to betray a cause 
which he served. It would require greater 
space than we can spare to give even an 
outline of his military adventures. During 
the early part of his reign he was engaged 
in almost incessant hostilities with his al 
ful, unscrupulous, and ambitious neig ibour, 
Sigismond Malatesta, the lord of Rimini, 
whose character is ably drawn by Mr. Den- 
nistoun. 

“ No Italian prince of this century fills so pic- 
turesque a niche in medieval history; none has 
more fully realised its worst vices, or so narrowly 
escaped its noblest qualities. Bred a soldier of for- 


| tune, and numbering among his subjects the most 
_martial population of the Peninsula, his bravery 


when tested became mere bravado, his duplicity 
rendered him a dangerous adherent to any cause. 


| Unbounded ambition was in him so marked by 


selfishness, ready talent so clogged by overweening 
conceit, that all his efforts and aspirations resulted 
in failure, and with the means and opportunities 
of establishing an important sovereignty, he left 
behind him but a shadow of departed power. His 
domestic morals were scandalous in an age of noto- 
rious laxity. Not only were his three wives sacri- 
ficed to jealousy or vengeance, but their murders 


are boastfully alluded to on his monument in the 


miserable jest, that although the horns he wore 
were visible enough, he had found means to curtail 
them. 

“His progeny were all illegitimate, and several 
of them came to violent ends. The sole redeeming 


| trait of human kindness that seems to have softened 


his harsh and treacherous nature was his affection 
for Isotta, whom he raised from obscurity to parti- 
cipate in his affections, or as some say his rank. 
However that may have been, she shares such cele- 
brity as has been conferred on him by the creations 
of art and literature which he sedulously patronised, 
and in which chiefly his name survives, although 
their humanising influences left no impress on his 
haughty and cruel nature. ” ” - 
**It 1s remarkable how entirely his virtues and 
vices, his talents and tastes, were formed upon the 
standards of paganism, and one circumstance alone 
was wanting to place him on a level with the heroes 
of classic times,—that he had been born a heathen. 
Thus, his selfish daring, his reckless waste of human 
life and welfare, needed but the name of Mars to 


/ sanctify them; his unscrupulous and insatiable 


lust had been welcome incense at the shrine of 
Venus; the murder of his wives and the deification 


_ of his paramour found orthodox precedents in many 


demigods. So too was it with his encouragement 


The verses of his laureats were 


His architects were employed in the art of 
war, his sculptors upon heroic medals and devices 
commemorative of himself and his favourite mis- 
tress; the church which he built as a monument of 
his magnificence is covered with ornaments, em- 
blems, and tombs so profane in character, that but 
| for its dedication to St. Francis, it might scarcely 
have been taken for a Christian shrine. 
| ‘The latter scenes of his life have a touch of 
| romantic interest altogether wanting to its more 
prosperous days. When deprived of substantial 
sovereignty, he left the scene of his humiliation, 
_and turning against the Crescent those arms which 
had often been arrayed against the Keys, as a 


_ to encounter the Infidel in the Morea. 
distinguished himself in 1464-5, and then returned 
to Italy, bringing, it is said, the dry bones of The- 


mistios, a Byzantine philosopher, to a court no | ! i 
longer open for living celebrities of literature. His | book in Italy, or abroad, he sent for it ne 
overtures from the Pon- | heeding the cost. It is now above fourtee® 


haughty spirit spurned all 











captain of adventure he led the Venetian troops | ente 
There he | thousand years past, had done, 


—. 
tiff, who sought to anticipate the devolution of 
Rimini to the Holy See by bribing him into a quis 
surrender of it during his life ; but abject in mist. 
tune as he had been arrogant in prosperity, anj 
disgusted at the contrast of his fallen fortunes, hs 
pined and died before completing his fifty-seconj 
year.” 


It is, however, as a patron of literature and 
learning that Federigo has earned his chie/ 
renown with posterity. Although engaged 
during the great.» part of his life in active 
service in the field, he had found time to 
master almost all the branches of knowledge 
studied in that age. 7 


‘‘The Duke was a ready Latin scholar, and ex. 
tremely fond of ancient history. Asa logician hehad 
attained considerable aptitude, having studied Aris 
totle’s Ethics along with Maestro Lazzaro, a famous 
theologian, who became Bishop of Urbino, discussing 
with him the most intricate passages. By the like 
process he mastered the Stagirite’s politics, physics, 
and other treatises ; and having acquired more phi- 
losophy than any cotemporary prince, his thirst 
for new sources of knowledge induced him to de. 
vote himself to theology with equal zeal. The prin 
cipal works of St. Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus 
were habitually read to him; he pr ‘ferred the for 
mer as more clear, but admitted that the latter dis. 
played greater subtlety in argument. He was wel 
acquainted with the Bible, as well as the commen- 
taries of Saints Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, and 
Gregory ; also with the writings of the Greek fathers 
such as Saints Basil, Chrysostom, Gregory Naziazen, 
Nicetas, Athanasius, and Cyril. Among the classi 
authors whom he was in the habit of reading 0 
listening to, were Livy, Sallust, Quintus Curtius 
Justin, Cxsar, Plutarch, lius Spartianus, Eni- 
lius Probus, Tacitus, Suetonius, Eusebius. All met 
of letters visiting Urbino were hospitably enter 
tained, and several were alwaysattached to his court. 
His largesses to such were at all times liberal. He 
spent above 1500 ducats in this way when at Flo- 
rence, and remitted similar bounties to Rome an 
Naples. He gave 1000 ducats to the learned Cam: 
pano, professor of belles-lettres at Perugia in l4o», 
who aided him in collecting ancient MSS., and be 
came Bishop of Teramo, Nor were elegant accot: 
plishments neglected. His acquaintance with the 
principles and practice of architecture excelled tas 
of most cotemporaries in any station, enabling him 
to superintend personally the plans and execution 
his palaces and other buildings. He was equally 4 
home in military engineering, and applied to hs 
numerous fortified places such modifications as th 
introduction of artillery required, especially in fe 
ducing their altitude. The kindred sciences of ge 
metry and arithmetic were his favourite studies, a 
not long before his death, he had a course of thee 
read to him by Maestro Paolo, a learned wg 
astrologer, retained at his court. In music, ™ 
taste and knowledge were excellent ; there wer! ’ 
his chapel and palace bands of choristers and s - 
performers, the organ being his favourite instr’ 
ment. He was familiar with sculpture, and —_ 
it in the ornaments of his palace. He brought ve 
Flanders a celebrated painter in oil, and emer 
him to execute many portraits ; also from the 
workers in gold and silver tapestry, the see 
whose performances resulted in a great degt vail 
his own connoisseurship and tastes, which pe 
all he had executed in the fine arts.” 


Federigo also collected a magnifice?! 
library, of which an interesting 2000 
given by Vespasiano, who was an age? 
amassing these treasures :— 


‘“We have now to mention the high ger 
in which he held all Greek and Latin aut) 
sacred or profane ; and to him alone was pen ‘ 

rprise to carry out what no one, for be ae 
by establishing : 
library superior to any formed during *" | 
period. In no respect did he look to Cxpee 


, > des 
whenever he learned the existence of any GO 
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since he began to make this collection, and he has 
ever since maintained at Urbino, Florence, and 
elsewhere, thirty-four transcribers, and has resorted 
to every means requisite for amassing a famous and 
excellent library,—which it now is. He has, in 
the first place, all the Latin poets, with their best 
commentaries; also the entire works of Cicero, with 
all the orators and grammarians in that language. 
In history, he commissioned every known work of 
that or the Greek tongue, as well as the orators of 
the latter. In moral and natural philosophy, no 
author of these languages is wanting. In the 
faculty of theology he has been most profuse. 
He further has all the treatises on astrology, 
ceometry, arithmetic, architecture, and military 
tactics, and a very curious volume with every an- 
cient and modern military engine: also all books 
on painting, sculpture, and music; the standard 
writers on civillaw; the Speculum Innocentiz ; in 
medicine, the works of Hippocrates, Galen, and 
Avicenna; the writings of Averrie on logic, ethies, 
and physics; a volume of early councils; the 
writings of Boethius on logic, philosophy, and 
music; and those of modern authors, with Pius II. 
at their head. * * * It was his object to obtain 
every book in all branches of learning, ancient and 
modern, original or translated. He had also Greek 








classics, with their commentaries, and all works on 





geometry, arithmetic, and astrology, as well as 
every other attainable writer in that language. It | 
was the same as to Hebrew books, beginning with 
the Bible, and including philosophy, medicine, and 
other faculties, with every known commentary ; 
and there was a remarkable polyglot Psalter in 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. 

“On all this the Duke spent upwards of 30,000 
ducats; and he made a rule that every book should 
he bound in crimson, ornamented with silver, from 
the Bible already described down to the modern 
authors. It is thus a truly rich display to see all 
these books so adorned, all being manuscripts on 
Vellum, with illuminations, and each a complete 
copy,—perfections not found in any other library. 
Indeed, shortly before he went to the siege of 
Ferrara, I compared the catalogue with lists of 
other libraries which he had procured, such as 
those of the Vatican, Florence, St. Mark, Pavia, 
down to that of the University of Oxford, in Eng- 
land, and found that all but his own had deficien- 
cies and duplicates.” 


_Federigo’s wide-spread renown attracted 
Visitors to his court from all quarters, and 
induced several foreign monarchs to confer 
upon him honours and rewards. Thus he 
was elected in 1474a knight of the English 
order of the Garter; and among the orna- 
mental devices of the palace of Urbino the 
Garter frequently occurs, 

Federigo was married twice. 


2 By his second 
Wife 


Jattista he had a numerous progeny of 
daughters, but only one son, Guidobaldo, 
who succeeded him in the dukedom. Battista 
had received a laborious classical education, 
such as was then usually given to the high- 
born dames of Italy, but she possessed virtues 
Hot so common among her contemporaries. 


_ Battista began her letters when three years old, 
Semen ane removed to the court of her uncle, 
rhe mesninedb a-ha where she was put forward to 
ios Ae a Latin oration, during the festivi- 
Milan This tine his installation as Duke of 
Henrie oa splay of infantine self-possession and 
my; cating at all events a tractable dis- 

Sel sane. ith fulsome adulation, been magni- 
vidence of extraordinary precocious talent, 

tailed without inquiry, as if her 
‘en an extempore effusion. On the 
reputation, when returned home 

to welcome her father’s more dis- 
which. ei ci m “eye harangues, a discipline 
Prevented her ches og icious, does not seem to have 
bat te hae? — acquisition of solid knowledge, 
veef,) .. Mtertered with her progress in those 
oo sccomplishments of the needle which then 
the resource of high-born dames. The 
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peculiarity of her character was a sedate tempera” 
ment, that enabled her to take her place with 
singular judgment in the household of her widowed 
father, and gained for her several proposals of mar- 
riage even earlier than was usual in Italy. The 
circumstances of her union with Federigo have 
been noticed in 1459, and although our narrative 


has rarely named her, we are assured that during | 


| 
| 
| 


— 


a long-cherished national error of lauding 
offences for virtues, and indiscretions for 
glories, may be cited by the philosophical 
observer as marked elements in the formation 
of the common Irish character. 


** Woul't weep ? woul’t fight ? woul't tear thyself? 
Woul't drink up Esil ? eat a crocodile?” 


his frequent and prolonged absences, her judgment | they’d do’t! heedless extravagance has been 


and tact were equally manifested in public affairs, 
and in the management of her domestic concerns. 


virtually regent of his state whilst he was employed | 
in the war of the Neapolitan succession during 1461 | 
and 1462. She spent the spring of both these years | 
with him in winter quarters, the former at Mag- | 
liano on the northern limit of the Campagna; the 

latter in the Eternal City, where she interchanged | 
complimentary harangues in Latin with the diplo- | 
matic body, and where Pius IL., himself no mean | 
critic, praised her eloquence as equalled only hy | 
her discretion, and pronounced that fame had under- | 
stated her merits. On this occasion, among other | 
distinctions, his Holiness received her in full con- 

sistory, and conferred the spurs of knighthood on | 
twelve of her suite. Yet these flattering demon- | 
strations in no respect marred the freshness of her | 
character, and devotional observances were the | 
chief object of her visit to Rome. Though gifted with | 
beauty of a high caste, simple dress and manners 

were her delight, and it was only on state occasions | 
that, indulging her husband's taste rather than her | 
own fancy, she displayed magnificent attire.” 

Federigo died in 1482, after a reign of 
forty-two years. 

‘‘Imimensely superior to most of the Italian princes | 
in intellectual refinement and in personal worth, he 
may be regarded as, in military tactics, the type of his 
ave, and was sought for and rewarded accordingly. | 
He served as captain-general under three pontiffs, | 
two kings of Naples, and two dukes of Milian. He | 
repeatedly bore the baton of Florence, and refused | 
that of Venice. He was engaged by several of the 
recurring Italian leagues as their leader in the field. | 
From the popes he earned his dukedom, and the | 
royal guerdons of the Rose, the Hat, and the | 
Sword. Henry VII. of England sent him the | 
Garter; Ferdinand of Naples conferred on him | 
the Ermine. In fine, Marcilio Ficino, a philoso- | 
pher as well as a courtier, cited him as the ideal of 
a perfect man and a wise prince.” 

Here we must pause, having already ex- 
ceeded our usual limits, and must reserve 
to another opportunity our account of the 


successors of Federigo. 
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Curran and his Contemporaries. By Charles 
Phillips, Esq., A.B.  8vo. -Blaekwoods. 
InEtaxp and the Egyptian sphynx have 
puzzled all the world: the latter by being so 
settled, in the fruitless sands, that no one can 
get to the bottom of the mystery, and the 
former by being so unsettled, in the fruitful 
soil, that from the earliest record till now it 
has been, and is, equally difficult to discover 
the heart of its secret. The Irish people are 
indeed an enigma; and Curran and his con- 
temporaries only prove that there 1s no rank 
or class in the country which does not fully 
contribute its quota to the general riddle. 
The noble, the squire, the squireen, the 
lawyer, the parson, the priest, the upper 
tradesman, the peasant, are all part and parcel | 
of the same anomaly: they are themselves 
alone, like nobody anywhere else ‘i’ the | 
universal world.” ‘It is impossible to tell to | 
what causes this should be attributed. Were | 
we to endeavour to do so, we should lose our- 
selves in a maze of probabilities and conjec- 
tures. The peculiar genius of race, political 
and religious conditions, an apparent want of 
logical powers, fickleness induced and con- 





| clean one 





firmed by time-honoured circumstances, and 


_panegyrized into generosity, duelling into 
gallantry, licentiousness into adevotedness to 
It is startling to tind her at fourteen a mother, and | 


the sex (for ** who could love like an Irish- 
man”) andeven acts of violence into playful 
frolies. 

It has been attempted by some, half in 
sport, half in earnest, to attribute this to the 
soil of the Emerald Isle, and by others to the 
prevalent species of food. The former main- 
tain their arguinent by the fact that English 
settlers soon became more Irish than the Irish 
themselves. There can, however, be little 
doubt that the small quantum of labour 
and comparative ease with which enough of 
food to support human life can be raised, have 
had striking eflects, during two centuries, upon 
the habits and dispositions of the natives. 
The idle leisure generated by this means must 
be productive of evil consequences. OF all 
mortal temperaments, the Irish is the least to 
be trusted with idleness. 

But our immediate present business is with 
the higher classes, presented in their phantas- 
magoric colours from the lantern of the 


/ author, whose personal experience has fitted 


him so well for the office of their illuminator. 
Improving on two preceding editions, he has 
given us a still more distinct and faithful 
portrait gallery of the remarkable persons 
with whom his youth brought him acquainted, 
some as intimate friends, and others on terms 
which admitted of their sufficient study, at 
least. for graphic recollections. The period, 
too, was pre-eminently interesting, for 
treason did its worst, and vengeance followed ; 
and corruption, in the midst of violent throes, 
completed a new-modelling of the country. 
The prominent part taken by Curran in these 
momentous transactions was almost confined 
to his exertions, as a lawyer, in the courts of 
justice, in defence of parties accused as trai- 
tors, and ardent endeavours to save them from 
their dread impending fate. In this course he 
displayed unquenchable vigour and masterly 
talent, for he was in his prime, endowed with 
great gifts, and the occasions were enough to 
rouse the most torpid and inspire the most 
illiterate. He was born near Cork, on the 
24th July, 1750, of poor parentage, his father 
of no unusual eapacity, but lis mother a 
woman of intellect and character superior to 
her station. A Mr. Boyse, noticing his pre- 
cocious readiness, gave him his education, and 
sent him to Dublin College, through which 
he passed without much distinction, except 
such as is not to be coveted in resorts of so- 
briety, quiet, and learning. Anecdotes of this 
order are related, and after one, rather too 
racy for quotation in our Journal, we are told 
another, that when called before the supreme 
Board “ for wearing a dirty shirt,” — 

‘<7 pleaded,’ said he, ‘inability to wear a 
; and I told them the story of poor Lord 
Avonmore, who was at that time the plain, un- 
titled, struggling Barry Yelverton, ‘1 wish, mother,’ 
said Barry, ‘I had eleven shirts.’ ‘ Lleven, Barry ! 


| —why eleven?’ ‘Because, mother, I am of opinion 


that a gentleman, to be comfortable, ought to have 
the dozen.’ Poor Barry had but one, and I made 
the precedent my justification.’” 


From College he proceeded to London, but 
how he lived there does not appear. Mr. 
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Phillips supposes that he wrote for magazines 
and newspapers; but whatever he did in that 
way is lost, as are the early contributions of 
many a clever writer who has afterwards 
mounted to the highest offices in church and 
state. He was, however, an early riser anda 
hard reader. On his return to Ireland he con- 
tracted an imprudent boyish marriage, and in 
1775 was called, with its cares and burdens 
on his head, to the Irish bar, at this time a 
splendid arena for the exercise of the genius 
of the sons of peasants or of peers. On their 
contests, says our author,— 

‘*The eye of every rank in the community was 
turned: the highest did not feel their birth de- 
based by the victories of intellect ; and the humblest 
expected, seldom in vain, to be ennobled in their 
turn. Many a personage sported the ermine on a 
back that had been coatless ; and the garter might 
have glittered on a leg that, in its native bog, had 
been unencumbered by a stocking.” 

After a tedious waiting, a brief from an 
eccentric attorney, called Bob Lyons, brought 
him notoriety, and— 

“From this period he began rapidly to rise in 
professional estimation. There was no cause in 
the metropolis of any interest in which he was not 
concerned, nor was there a county in the provinces 





which at some time or other he did not visit on a ! 


special retainer. It was an object almost with 
every one to pre-occupy so successful or so dan- 
gerous an advocate; for, if he failed in inducing a 
jury to sympathise with his client, he at all events 
left a picture of his adversary behind him, which 
survived and embittered the advantages of victory. 
Nor was his eloquence his only weapon ; at cross- 
examination, the most difficult and by far the moat 
hazardous part of a barrister’s profession, he was 
quite inimitable. There was no plan which he did 
not detect, no web which he did not disentangle ; 
and the unfortunate wretch, who commenced with 
all the confidence of preconcerted perjury, never 
failed to retreat before him in all the confusion of 
exposure. Indeed it was almost impossible for the 
guilty to offer a successful resistance. He argued, 
he cajoled, he ridiculed, he mimicked, he played 
off the various artillery of his talent upon the 
witness ; 
and levity upon subjects of the most serious import, 
until at length he succeeded in creating a security 
that was fatal, or a sullenness that produced all 
the consequences of prevarication. No matter how 
unfair the topic, he never failed to avail himself of 
it; acting upon the principle that, in law as well 
as In War, every stratagem was admissible. If he 
was hard pressed, there was no peculiarity of 
person, no singularity of name, no eccentricity of 
profession at which he would not grasp, trying to 
confound the self-possession of the witness by the, 
no matter how excited, ridicule of the audience. 
To a witness of the name of Halfpenny he once 
began, * Halfpenny, I see you're a rap, and for that 
reason you shall be nailed to the counter.’ ‘ Hallf- 
penny is sterling,’ exclaimed the opposite counsel. 
: No, no,’ said he, ‘he's exactly like his own con- 
science—only copper washed. This phrase alluded 
to an expression previously used on the trial. 


+ * * . * 


« = ; 
Having one day a violent argument with a | 


country schoolmaster on some classical subject, the 
pedagogue, who had the worst of it, said in a tow- 
ering passion, that he would lose no more time 
must go hack to his scholars 
said Curran, ‘but don't indorse my sing upon their 
backs.” 
“ ‘ 2 . 4 > . ? 
Curran was told that a very stingy and slovenly 
arrister had started for the Continent, with a shirt 
and a guinea—‘ He'll not change 
comes back,’ said he. . . 
‘A very stupid foreman once asked a jud 
they were to ignore a bill! 


, and 


either till he 
2 


ce how 
‘Why, sir,” said 


Curran, ‘when you mean to find a true. one, just 
write lqnoramus for | 
of it.’ ° 7 


- a . ; 
Examining a country squire who disputed a 


self and fellows on the back 


‘Do, my dear Doctor,’ | 


collier’s bill—‘Did he not give you the coals, friend ”” 
‘He did, sir, but——’ ‘But what !—on your oath 
wasn't your payment slack?’ 

‘It was thus that in some way or other he con- 
trived to throw the witnesses off their centre, and 
he took care they seldom should recover it. ‘My 
lard, my lard! vociferated a peasant witness, writh- 
ing under this mental excruciation—‘ My lard, my 
lard! I can’t answer yon little gentleman, he’s 
putting me in such a doldrum.’ ‘A doldrum! Mr. 
Curran what does he mean by a doldrum? ex- 
claimed Lord Avonmore. ‘QO! my lord, it’s a very 
common complaint with persons of this descrip- 
tion: it’s merely a confusion of the head arising 
from a corruption of the heart.’” 

Such specimens might be multiplied ad in- 
finitum, for criminals in those days in Ireland 
were defended with witticisms, condemned 
with puns, and executed with jests. We 
have not space for examples of eloquence as 
extraordinary as the mots, but not so concise 
and quotable. Suflice it to say they are ex- 
tremely brilliant. Glancing forward, we learn 


that Curran was decidedly hostile to a repeal 


of the Union, and his biographer himself 
observes — 

‘‘Treland is in want and wretchedness and 
misery, no doubt, and there is nothing more easy 
than to attribute it to the Union: the question 
arises, however, Is not such a state of things rather 
attributable to those who will not permit its opera- 
tion? Can it be doubted that, where a fertile soil, 


a salubrious climate, unworked mines, wasted | 


water-force, abundant fisheries, and every tempta- 
tion to commercial enterprise, invite British in- 
vestment, capital would long ago have filled the 
land with happiness and plenty, were it not for the 
wild and wicked war-whoop which warns it away? 


With the attainment of Roman Catholic emancipa- | 
room, 


tion, agitation should have ceased in Ireland; and 
until it does cease, the country must retrograde. 
He who can educate Ireland into this truth will be 
her real patriot, her best benefactor. No repeal is 
wanted. Her destiny is in her own hands.” 


_earried is an indelible stain upon the national 


character, and will more than justify our in- 
he would affect earnestness upon trifles, | 


troductory remarks. “So notorious,” says 
Mr. Phillips, ‘“‘was the operation of venality 
and treachery,— 


“That men, who in January voted against the | 
measure, Were found in June unblushingly swelling | 


the ranks of the majority in its favour! One wretch, 


on being reproached with having sold his country, | 


jocularly ‘thanked Heaven he had a country to 
sell.". Plebeian peers sprang up like mushrooms 
—men wore the ermine who, in Curran’s words, 
‘never had been advocates until they became 
judges.” To do the Government justice, the pro- 
mises temptation made were kept. Each venal 
traitor had the filthy bribe at which his sordid soul 


_was valued; but one Judas was found, who, from 
| self-knowledge, would not trust his purchasers, and 


Mr. Curran assured me his price was paid to him 
in one of the lobbies before he voted! 


| patriotism mourns! and such were the men whom 


an inveterate credulity would fain recall! 


can recollect the returns consequent on the Eman- 


| cipation Act—who can even now behold the iron 





despotism openly influencing every Irish election, 
and doubt for a moment of what materials their 


parliament would be composed, or by whom it | 
| would be packed, or what unhallowed acts it would | 


be compelled to perpetrate’? No, no; honest repre- 
sentatives can well serve their country in an English 
senate should they feel so disposed ; and of the 


dishonest, to sell it in a native one, we have had | 


enough. 

Bs No man, perhaps, felt more acutely than Mr. 
Curran the enactment of the Union: he considered 
it as the extinction of all hope for Ireland. How- 
ever, upon what foundation, even before that mea- 
sure, any hope could have rested, it is extremely 





Such was | 
_ the parliament over whose extinction modern Irish | 


4 Whom | at the consular court. 
Sharing | 
this credulity once, I share in it no longer. Who | 





re 


difficult to discover. To me, looking dispassion. 
ately back upon the social and political state of 
that unhappy land, there seems to have been rooy 
for nothing but despair. What was then her socia) 
position? The peasantry were serfs, ignorant, jyp. 
bruted, and debased ; in the language of Lord Clare 
‘ground down to the dust by relentless landlords’ 
—holding their wretched tenements at rack-rents, 
joint tenants with the swine that paid them. The 
landlords themselves, descendants from a reckless 
and a thriftless ancestry, were compelled to grind 
their tenants that they might even live; but, true 
to the instinct of their race, they continued in a 
course of vulgar profusion, which, sooner or later, 
was sure to entail ruin on their posterity. It has 
come at last—the fountain of bitterness has over. 
flowed—and they who would trace its waters to 
their source, will find itin Miss Edgeworth’s inimit- 
able Castle Rackrent—a history, though robed in 
fiction.” 


Of O’Connell, Mr. Phillips delivers an un. 
favourable opinion as a splendid ruffian, and 
of his policy as “ Jesuit perfection.” But 
this ex passant ; we must return for one sen- 
tence to finish the frightful picture of society, 
poisoned with spies and informers, and reek- 
ing with the blood they caused to flow :— 

‘In these days confidence was made the medium 
of perfidy. The man who sat at his table, betrayed 
the host—the guest who fondled his children, sacri- 
ficed the father. There is no doubt now that Lord 
Edward’s life was sold, though by whom is still 
matter of conjecture. His every movement was 
revealed to the Government; and on the 19th of 
May 1798, four days previous to the rebellion, he 
was arrested at the house of one Murphy, a feather 
merchant in Thomas-street. He was lying on his 


| bed, with his coat off, after having dined, when 


Town Major Swan and Captain Ryan entered the 
He instantly rose, having in his hand a 
kind of double stiletto, the handle being in the 
centre, from each end of which a sharp blade pro- 
truded, and commenced a desperate resistance. He 
severely wounded Swan, and stabbed Ryan mor- 


But ¢] r hich ¢] A aie a tally in the abdomen, when a shot from behind the 
ut the manner in which that Union was | door, fired by Major Sirr, disabled him. When thus 


| helpless and overpowered by the soldiery, he re 


ceived from some dastard a sabre wound across the 


/neck. He died in Newgate on the third of the 


ensuing month, demanding repeatedly in his deli- 
rium, whether Dublin was not in flames!” 
In 1802, Curran took advantage of the mo- 
mentary lull to visit Paris, and we are told,— 
‘* He was there intimate with many distinguished 
characters, and was fond of recollecting the Abbe 


| Gregoire. His temper was much soured, and 2 
saw everything with a jaundiced eye. ‘I do no 


| know,’ said he, in one of his letters, ‘ that even the 


few days that I can spend here will not be enoug®’ 
sickness long and gloomy—convalescence disturl 
by various paroxysms—relapse confirmed— the last, 
a spectacle soon seen and painfully dwelt upo® 
The change in French society wrought by the reve 
lution was little to his taste: it was a change from 
‘frivolous elegance to a squalid, vulgar, beard-grow? 
vivacity.’ In this mood he seemed rather to — 
that republican etiquette prevented his presentatios 
In his own quaint phrase 
‘Not having been baptized at St. James's, he cou! 
not be confirmed at St. Cloud.’” 

At other times his sentiments, as recorded 


by Mr. Phillips, often breathe the sam 


tone :— k 

‘‘He was a striking instance of his own remat 
upon the disadvantages attendant upon too reln’ 
a sensibility. ‘Depend upon it, my dear a. 
said he, ‘it is a serious misfortune in life to ha 
& mind more sensitive, or more cultivated poy 
common—it naturally elevates its possessor into 
region which he must be doomed to find — 
uninhabited’ It was a deplorable thing to his 
him, in the decline of life, when visited by * y 
constitutional melancholy. I have not unfree es 
accompanied him in his walks upon such occas! + 
almost at the hour of midnight. ‘ 
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“Such, at times, was the man be vam sess very 
look not merely gravity, but sadness has often 
vanished -who has given birth to more enjoyment, 
and uttered more wit, than perhaps any of his con- 
ten 1pol aries in any country—who had in him mate- 
rials for social happiness, such as we cannot hope 
again to see combined in any one ; and whose death 
has cast, I fear, a permanent eclipse upon the 
festivities of hiscircle. Yet even these melancholy 
hours were not without their moral. 
the nothingness of this world’s gifts—the worse 
than inutility of this world’s attainments; they 
forced the mind into involuntary reflection ; they 
showed a fellow-ereature enriched with the finest 
natural endowments, having acquired the most 
extensive reputation, without a pecuniary want or 
a pl ‘ofessional rival, yet weighed down with a con- 
stitutional depression that left the poorest wealthy 
and the humblest happy in the comparison.” 

His elevation tothe Mastership of the Rolls 
was, according to our author, neither conge- 
nial nor politically just to preceding engage- 
and Curran’s fair pretensions. With 
his duels and poetry we will not meddle ; nor 

ven with his remarkable powers of mimicry ; 

al of which are pleasantly set forth in this 
entertaining volume. With regard to his 
contemporaries, of whom Mr. Phillips gives 
such lively and interesting sketches, we must 
also leave them, though Bushe, Norbury, and 
a perfect galaxy of others are included, to be 
inspected in their original frames. <A strange 
spirit of eccentricity seems to have, more or 
less, pervaded them all. One instance :— 

“A relative of Bushe’s, not remarkable for his 
Hindoo ablutions, once applied to him for a remedy 
for a sore throat. ‘Why,’ said Bushe gravely, ‘ fill 
a pail with water as warm as you can bear it, till 
itreaches up to your knees; then take a pint of 
oatmeal, and scrub your legs with it for a quarter 
of an hour.’ * Why, hang it! man,’ interrupted 
the other, ‘this is nothing more than washing one’s 
Jet’ © Certainly, my dear John,’ said he, 

a lmit it is open ty that ob je ction. om 


nents 


_ And, when speaking ofa less shining star, 
it is x ry ahing to read— 

{ Keller, Jeremiah Keller, (fax niliarly called 
.) it is difficult to spe ak— speaki ing justly; 
mirth and melancholy so ble nd with the sceail “ 
tion. Possessing talents of the very highest welled: , 


ae ; re : 
he awin lled into a mere cypher. Capable of any- 
An independent spirit 


Y 
de TTY 


ny, heae thieved nothing. 
more than counteracted his superior powers. Ile 
Was ignorant of the mean and manifold arts by which 
blockheads distanced him. Simpleton enough to 
rely on merit in a venal age, when all around him 
Was Corruption, when the bench was purchased by 


the sale of the country—and it was said of m any 
Unat the Vy 


: never had been advocates until they 

— “Al e jus lees—no reat wonder Keller rose mot. 
Sn 9 ° : } 

te fi ‘led In the very elements of success. He 


t 
it to gain no character for himself by whisper- 
is away another's, He had not conned even the 
phabet of huygery. He was neither obsequious 
Pan attorney's wife, nor amorous of an attorne y's 
yhter, nor even ambitious of being an attorney's 
When many men around him laid out much 
ir profits upon the prandial investment, Keller 


no dinne rs, and s0 gained no clients 
euTading cus 
AL of 


ides to o the 


~ iVe 


This 
tol Was so notorious in those days, 
course, become obsolete.) that Grady 
ailure of the speculation in his own 


| himself, 


They proved } 





¢] do | 


} 


brief; and all that remains of talents sadly sacri- 
ficed, are the random sallies which sprang from its 
Bitterly conscious must he have been 
-the dull and solemn 


inspiration. 
of this, when, seeing Mayne 
Mayne, who never learned 
upon the bench, he was overheard muttering 
‘What is Newton worth, when 
Mayne risen by his gravity, and here’s Keller sunk 
by his levity!’ Keller's person was portly, his 
demeanour grave and sedate, and his whimsicalities 
so peculiar, that they might be recognised at once. 
As Curran said, ‘there was no mistaking them 
the name was on the blade!” 

In 1817 the dazzling wit of Curran was 
eclipsed, and his mind gave way; and on the 
14th of October he expired, in the OSth year 
of his age. It was a solemn event, and his 
biogr aphe r judiciously abstains from telling the 
last death-bed jest of his friend ; we know not 
if he remembers relating it to the writer of this 


a laugh—taking his seat 


to | 
thi re’s 


consequently, inferior value of a science 0 whic h 
annus ally presents new phases. But change 
and progress do not imply uncertainty. When 
they are the results of accurate observation and 
sound induction, they should inspire con- 
fidence. We hear the phrase ‘speculations 
of geologists’ used as expressive of the doubt- 
ful character of their science. Unquestionably 
it has had its full share of vague and vain 
hypotheses. But those who are familiar with 
its real condition know what a small propor- 
tion the unsound part bears to the sound. 
No science of modern origin can show a 
ereater accumulation of unassailable data, or 
more masterly examples of sound theorizing. 





review, In whose abode he rested. on the even- | 


ing of his last visit to the dying patriot. His 
remains were deposited‘in Paddington, but the 
body has been exhumed and buried at Glas- 
nevin, with a suiiable monument, by public 
subscription, and— 
‘Thus,’ says Mr. Phillips, ‘at length, at the end 
of many years, the prophetic words of Curran were 
verified —'The last duties will be paid by that 
country on which they are devolved ; nor will it be 
for charity that a little earth will be given to my 





bones. Tenderly will those duties be paid, as the 
debt of well-earned affection and of gratitude not 
ashamed of her tears 

A Manual of Elementary Geology; or, the 


Ancient Change s of the Karth and its Inha- 

bitants, as [lustrated hy Geological Monu- 

ments. By Sir Charles Lyell, M.A., F.R.S. 

Third Edition. Murray. 

Grouocy is fortunate in its expounders. Too 
much of the elementary literature of other 
sciences is the production of tyros or hack 
composers of school-books. Not so with Geo- 
logy ; its handbooks have, in the majority of 
instances, been written by men, 
This is what should be; the exposition of the 
rudiments and principles of science is of too 
great importance to the advancement of 
human knowledge to be left to the treatment 
of any who have not mastered them, and de- 

rived their own knowledge from original re- 

search. 

The book before us is the production of one 
of our most eminent geologists in an age of 
ma ny. 
in reality a 
aka rwise if the 


ager Wee ge 
1s strong 


This could not be 
for the 


new book. 
task were well done 


science of which Sir Charles Lyell treats is 


‘its onward progress. 


— ace: ally as a reason for re linquishing the pro- 
4 : IIe pl aintively exclaims in his poem called 
aVtise A ay 
“Tlost | in mutton what I gained by briefs.’ 
Sli wy, hoped that all who embark in similar 
%, to their Me “y oe - - Sir ates re sult, and find 
‘ tateien by wh at my gs an attorney's appetite 
eeds on.’ Keller, at last, w corn 
8 a | 1 deferred, in an evil hour sought refug 
al led 7 tn n vei wounded spirit, which mi; ah 
tented ptive or enchained a senate, con- , 
nu self With ‘setting the table in a roar.’ 


hust be told, became a substitute for the 


The | 


assuming new aspects every year. 
tinually advancing and ever growing. As it 
advances, its steps become firmer and surer; 


Much is said about the disagreement of 
geologists among themselves. Assuredly 
there are many sects among them who inter- 
pret those data very diilerently. But their 
controversies are about matters of detail with 
which the publie have no concern, or about 
generalizations, for the understanding of which 
a thorough acquaintance with the methods 
and results of geological rescarch is requisite. 

The point upon which the ‘y are at variance with 


ithe uninitiated is one whereon there is the 


| divine who has mastered 


most perfect agreement among all geologists 
of any repute. It is the er ation of time re- 
quisite for the formation of the rocks com- 
posing the erust of the globe. There is no 
concealing the fact that popular + pre judice sets 
against geology on this que ‘stion, and hugs its 
ignorance with the fancy that geologists differ 
among themselves, and are therefore not to 
be believed. Never did self-satisfaetion more 
thoroughly deceive itself. ‘That a vast lapse 
of time necessarily elapsed during the forma- 
tion of the sedime ntary strata constituting so 
much of our planet’s surface, is a fundamental 
and unassailable doctrine in geology. ‘There 
is ho ditle rence of opinion about it. But the 
popul: ir interprets ition of the Mosaie account 
of ereation is against it; hence, and henee 
only, the anti- ecological prejudice, diminish- 
ing daly, but still sufficiently rife. Yet every 
the science—and 
fortunately many have honestly and zealously 
done so—acce pts as unquestion: ible the pe ‘olo- 


gical conclusion respecting the world's “chro- 


Though styled a ‘third edition,’ it is | 


| 


It is cone | 
dition of geological science. 
original 


as it grows, its frame wor k becomes more com- | 


pact, a nd its organization more perfect. They 
who take up the hammer to follow it must 


toil with unfagging tread to keep pace with | 


If the *y lag be hind 
ean scarcely hope to overt ake. 


.the y | 
None among 


its votaries has marked each movement more | 


minutely, or weighed its value and purpose 


more judic ‘ously, than the distinguished author | 


of this Manual. 
well. and both the beginner and the expe- 


He has indeed done his task 


rie ne ‘edi mve stigator wil iI fink | his book an line | 


valuable guide and companion. 

We have said that geology is perpetually 
ehanging. Pe ople in gener: al fi incy they know 
this, and much is spoken, often without con- 
tradiction from those who know better, about 


‘the comparatively uncertain character, and, 


/ mortal friend. 


nolog r In like manner, when Galileo taught 
the truths of astronomy, he had many divines 
on his side; but the multitude was against 
him. Had it not been so, he might well have 
doubted the correctness of his philosophy. 
“J ‘ulgi assensus et approbatio circa materiam 
est certum argumentum falsitatis 
Ph ae Opintonis eui assentilur,” wrote Male- 
branche, sarcastically, yet not without reason, 
Sir Charles Lyell has had a great share in 
bringing about the present philosophical eon- 
A most able and 
investigator, he has contributed 
large ly to the store of reolos gical knowle dye. 
As a theorist, he has deve loped to its fulle “st 
extent the sound logical and common-sense 
philosophy originated in the main by Hutton. 
HTe has sobered the speculations of his science, 
and at the same time shown how the wildest 
extravagancies attributed to it by its earlier 
and uninformed disciples yield in wonder to 
its undoubted truths. The frontispiece of his 
book is a charming sketch by the son of a 
great reologist of Hutton’s time. ‘To it is 
appended, as a motto, a passage extrac ‘ted 
from Playfair’s eloquent eulogium of his im- 
It will apply “equally well to 


di fic ile m 


| Sir Charles Legell—" She. mind seemed to 


| of time; 


grow giddy by looking so far into the abyss 
and while we listened with earnest- 


ness and admiration to the philosopher who 
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was now unfolding to us the order and series 
of these wonderful events, we became sensible 
how much farther reason may sometimes go 
than imagination can venture to follow.” 
The rapid progress of geological science is 
very manifest when we compare this edition 
of the Manual with its predecessors, and is 
especially conspicuous in the notices of re- 
searches on the structure of foreign countries, 
almost or wholly uninvestigated when the 
second edition was published ten years ago. 
Several of the author's opinions have of late, 
consistent with the acquisition of fresh infor- 
mation, undergone important change. Thus 
he now regards the Norwich crag as pleis- 
tocene, and assigns both red and coralline 
crags to the older pliocene epoch. The 


Saluns of Touraine he retains as miocene, 


but recognises no miocene strata in the 
British isles. It is not unlikely that the re- 
markable plant-beds lately discovered by the 
Duke of Argyle in Mull will prove to be 
miocene, if not of older tertiary age. He adopts 
Mr. Prestwich’s arrangement of the British 
eocene tertiaries, and assents to the position 
of older eocene assigned of late years to 
the Nummulite limestones of the south of 
Europe and Asia; a view which has received 
the strongest confirmation from Sir Roderick 
Murchison’s recent researches in the Alps. 
There is, indeed, no section of geology more 
increasing in importance than that devoted 
to the tertiary icnations. A vast part of 
the world’s surface, including much of its 
pam mountain masses, is now proved to 
velong to the latest of the three great epochs ; 
so also with the majority of the great dis- 
turbances of the earth’s crust. The nearer 
we approach the human wera the more inte- 
resting becomes the history of geological 
change; avast field of research lies as yet 
unploughed, and will assuredly yield a rich 
harvest to future investigators. The march 
of geology has hitherto been from the first 
sigus of a beginning towards the present ; 














sooner or later the science will retrace its | 


steps, and work out minutely the evidences of | 
time and change from the present, back-— 


wards, to the genesis of the palwozoie cre- 
ation. 

From a volume such as this, full of con- 
densed information, it is difficult to extract 
passages, yet we feel bound to give an example 
of the perspicuity and logical conciseness of 
the author's style. Much surprise is often 
expressed at the stress laid by geologists on 
the evidence afforded by such apparently 
insignificant objects as fossil shells. The 


value of it is well explained in the following | 


passage :— 


_ “It will be observed that in the foregoing allu- 
sions to organic remains the testacea or the shell- 
bearing mollusca are selected as the most useful 
and convenient class for the purposes of general 
classification. In the first plac 
versally distributed through st 
any other organic bodies. 
which are of rare 


e, they are more uni- 
rata of every age than 
Those families of fossils 
and casual occurrence are abso- 
lutely of no avail in establishing a chronological ar- 
rangement. If we have plants alone in one grou of 
strata and the bones of mammalia in - he 
cau draw no conc 
discordance of the 


another, we 
lusion respecting the affinity or 
the organic beings of the two epochs 
compared ; and the same may be said if we have 
pants and vertebrated animals in one series 


| and 
only shells in another. 


abundant, in a fossil stat ern —_ apg 
fish. they are still ee han pad p08. reptiles, or 

ri. a . ontrasted with shetis, 
espectaily in the European tertiary formations. The 
utility of the testacea is, mor over, « nhanced by the 
circumstance that some forms are proper to the sea 
others to the land, and others to freshwater. oad 


scarcely ever fail to carry down into their delta some 
land shells, together with species which are at once 
fluviatile and lacustrine. 
what terrestrial, freshwater, and marine species co- 
existed at particular eras of the past ; and having 


By this means we learn | 


thus identified strata formed in seas with others | 


which originated contemporaneously in inland lakes, 


we are then enabled to advance a step farther, and | warning to all who lay great stress and build 
show that certain quadrupeds or aquatic plants, | 


found fossil in lacustrine formations, inhabited the 


globe at the same period when certain fish, reptiles, | 


and zoophytes lived in the ocean. 
«* Among other characters of the molluscous ani- 
mals, which render them extremely valuable in 


settling chronological questions in geology, may be | 
mentioned, first, the wide geographical range of | 


many species; and, secondly, what is probably a 
consequence of the former, the great duration of 


species in this class, for they appear to have sur- | 


passed in longevity the greater number of the mam- 
malia and fish. 


strata, have enabled the geologist to identify depo- 
sits at distant points; or had they each lasted but for 
a brief period, they could have thrownno light on the 
connection of rocks placed far from each other in the 
chronological, or, as it is often termed, vertical 
series.” 

On the other hand, the danger of general- 
izing from remains of terrestrial animals is 
illustrated in the following remarks on tlie 
fragments of mammalia found in the Stones- 
field Oolite, and furnishing at present the 
only evidence of the existence of warm- 
blooded quadrupeds prior to the tertiary 
epoch:— 

‘On reviewing, therefore, the whole of the osteo- 
logical evidence, it will be seen that we have every 
reason to presume that the Amphitherium and 
Phascolotherium of Stonesfield represent both the 
placental and marsupial classes of mammalia; and 
if so, they warn us in a most emphatic manner, not 
to found rash generalizations respecting the non- 
existence of certain classes of animals at particular 
periods of the past, on mere negative evidence. 
The singular accident of our having as yet found 
nothing but the lower jaws of seven individuals, 
and no other bones of their skeletons, is alone suffi- 
cient to demonstrate the fragmentary manner in 
which the memorials of an ancient terrestrial fauna 
are handed down to us. We can scarcely avoid 
suspecting that the two genera above described, 
may have borne a like insignificant proportion to 
the entire assemblage of warm-blooded quadrupeds 
which flourished in the islands of the oolitic sea.” 

The comparison between the oolitic fauna 
of England and the existing fauna of Australia 
is highly interesting :— 

“* Mr. Owen has remarked that as the marsupial 
genera, to which the Phascolotherium is most nearly 
allied, are now confined to New South Wales and 
Van Dieman’s Land, so also is it in the Australian 
seas, that we find the Cestracion, a cartilaginous 
fish which has a bony palate, allied to those called 
Acrodus and Psammodus (see figs. 307, 308, p. 
275.), so common in the oolite and lias. In the 
same Australian seas, also, near the shore, we find 
the living Trigonia, a genus of mollusca so fre- 
quently met with in the Stonestield slate. So, also, 
the Araucarian pines are now abundant, together 
with ferns, in Australia and its islands, as they 
were in Europe in the oolitic period. Many 
botanists incline to the opinion, that the Thuia, 
Pine, Cycas, Zamia, in short, all the gymnogens, 


belong to a less highly developed type of flowering | 
plants than do the exogens; but, even if this be | 
admitted, no naturalist can ascribe a low standard | 


} P ‘ +, « Prine 
: : ath ; / eo . ss Qj _: Se Ie -ell’s pra 
of organization to the oolitic flora, since we meet | nyunction W ith Sir Chaz les Ly 


with endogens of the most perfect structure in 
Oolitic rocks, both above and below the Stonesfield 
slate, as, for example. the Podocarya of Buckland, 
a fruitallied tothe Pandanus, found in the Inferior 
Oolite, (see fig. 294.), and the Carpolithes conica of 
the Coral rag. The doctrine, therefore, of a regular 
series of progressive development at successive eras 
in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, from beings 


Had each species inhabited a very | 


limited space, it could never, when imbedded in | Che ichthyolites and plants found in the same strata, 
‘ « ; , y 





ee 
of a more simple to those of a more complex 
organization, receives a check, if not a refutation 
from the facts revealed to us by the study of the 
Lower Oolites.” . 

Of recent geological discoveries, one of the 
most interesting is that of a reptile in the coal 
formation ; a fact of great significance, and q 


theories on negative evidence only, 

‘* At length, in 1844, the first skeleton of a true 
reptile was announced from the coal of Miinster. 
Appel in Rhenish Bavaria, by H. von Meyer, under 
the name of Apateon pedestris, the animal! being 
supposed to be nearly related to the salamander, 
Three years later, in 1847, Prof. von Dechen found 
in the coal-field of Saarbriick, at the village of Le. 
bach, between Strasburg and Treves, the skeletons 
of no less than three distinct species of air-breathing 
reptiles, which were described by the late Prof, 
Goldfuss under the generic name of A rchegosaurus, 


left no doubt that these remains belonyed to the true 
coal period. ‘The skulls, teeth, and the greater por- 
tions ofthe skeleton, nay, evena large part of the skin, 
of two of these reptiles have been faithfully preserved 
in the centre of spheroidal concretions of clay-iron- 
stone. The largest of these lizards, A rcheyosaurus De- 
chen i, must have been 3 feet 6 inches long, The an- 
nexed drawing represents the smallest of the three 
of the natural size. They were considered by Golt- 
fuss as saurians, but by Herman von Meyer as most 
nearly allied to the Lubyrinthodon, and therefore con- 
nected with the batrachians, as well as the lizards. 
The remains of the extremities leave no doubt that 
they were quadrupeds, ‘ provided,’ says Von Meyer, 
‘with hands and feet terminating in distinct toes; 
but these limbs were weak, serving only for swin- 
ming or creeping.’ The same anatomist has pointed 
out certain points of analogy between their bones 
and those of the Proteus canguin U8 2 and Mr. Owen 
has observed to me that they make an approach to 
the Proteus in the shortness of their ribs. Two of 
these ancient reptiles retain a large part of the outer 
skin, which consisted of long, narrow, wedge: 
shaped, tile-like, and horny scales, arranged in 
rows.” 

The vastness and grandeur of geology, and 
the awe, wonder, and delight with which 1s 
votaries contemplate the evidences of creation, 
are briefly and pithily expressed in the col 
cluding words of our author :— 

‘* Astronomy had been unable to establish the 
plurality of habitable worlds throughout space, how 
ever favourite a subject of conjecture and specula- 
tion; but geology, although it cannot prove that 
other planets are peopled with appropriate races ° 
living beings, has demonstrated the truth of com 
clusions scarcely less wonderful,——the existence 02 
our own planet of so many habitable surfaces, or 
worlds as they have been called, each distinct 
time, and peopled with its peculiar races of aquatic 
and terrestrial beings. ' 

‘* The proofs nowaccumulated of the closeanalogy 
between extinct and recent species are such as & 
leave no doubt on the mind that the same harmony 
of parts and beauty of contrivance which we admire 
in the living creation, has equally characterized oe 
organic world at remote periods. Thus as we 10° 
crease our knowledge of the inexhaustible varie!) 
displayed in living nature, and admire the infinite 
wisdom and power which it displays, our admire 
ion is multiplied by the reflection, that it 1s only 


_ the last of a great series of pre-existing creation’, 


. : jmit 
of which we cannot estimate the number or lin 
in times past.” 


The reader of this book should study it 


ciples of Geology.’ In that work he will find 
the philosophy of the science eloquently &* 
plained; by this he will gain an insight 1? 
its practice, and obtain a most useful han 
book for the field. The number—more that 


five hundred—and excellent selection of Of 
subjects of the illustrative woodcuts Te 
the text clear even to a beginner. 
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Pilgrimages to English Shrines. By Mrs. S. 
C. Hall. With Notes and Illustrations by 
F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. Hall, Virtue & Co. 

«SHRINE, a case, box, or receptacle, for 

depositing something sacred, as the remains 


or relies of a saint.” So say the Dictionaries. | 
Mrs. Hall’s ideas of a shrine, however, are | 


widely different, and of the most comprehen- 
sive kind. Thus the village of Bedford is a 
shrine, because John Bunyan was born there; 
a certain cottage which he did xot occupy is 


a shrine, because built on the site of a cottage | 


which he did; and his grave in Bunhill Fields 
is shrine the third. Mrs. Hall visits Mrs. 
Hannah More at Barleywood, where she en- 


joys a morning gossip with the old lady. This 


is a “ pilgrimage to a shrine.” She goes to 
Bristol, and because Chatterton was born 


there, that commercial city becomes a 
shrine. Nay. Farringdon-market, with all 


its slaughtered beeves and poultry, is treated 
as a shrine, because it embraces the church- 
yard of the Shoe-lane workhouse, where 
what was mortal of that unhappy spirit re- 
turned to dust. Again, Andrew Marvel's 
house at Highgate is a shrine. The house 
said, but only said, to have been occupied by 
William’ Caxton, at Westminster, is another 
shrine, and carrying the latitude still farther, 
Mrs. Hall, finding herself in one of Gains- 
borough's studios, conceives by some strange 
confusion of ideas, that she has completed a 
pilgrimage to another shrine. The book is 
written inthe same spirit of affectation which 
dictated the title. It could only have appeared 
in anage that is prone to talk much about 


great men and great names, while essentially | 


little and gossiping in itself, and to fancy that 
it is doing homage to men of genius or noble 
purpose in visiting the localities where they 
have sojourned when on earth. 
has, however, scarcely risen above the level 


of the County Guide book, which exaggerates | 


the attractions of tourist-haunted scenes, and 
has a set of stereotyped panegyries for every 
great name that can be dragged into the 
page. 

The enthusiasm which bursts out upon all 
occasions, be the subject patriot, poet, mer- 
chant, antiquary, or painter,—and which 
throws about its superlatives till they lose all 
their meaning, is the very last which should 
approach localities hallowed by illustrious 
names. Raptures in such circumstances can- 
not be genuine, or if genuine, they betray a 
shallow and volatile spirit, which has ‘no 
ritht to assume the place of teacher to others. 
The scenes where creat men have lived, or 
Where their ashes are undistinguishably 
mingled with the commonest clay around 
them, will always be attractive, through the 
universal instinct of our nature to localise 
cur feelings and our admiration. But these 
Scenes will be visited by all true worshippers 


in thoughtful silence, impressing each man | 


diferently, rousing different lines of thought, 


a Suggesting different associations. Men 
Will not be schooled into feeling things as 


other people feel them; and nothing short of | 
“very marked and noble nature, whose own | 


individuality superadds a new interest by 


atfording in itself an engaging subject of study, 
Can ( 
when we we , 
hen we would be lett to muse and reap 
The harvest of a quiet eye, 
in That broods and sleeps on its own heart. 
The babble of 
- 


right 


Mrs. Hall | 


be heard with patience at those times 


f the ignorant rustic, who 


®Xacts your half-crown in return for | 


place than the loose inconsequential talk of a 
writer, who makes a few interesting loca- 
lities a theme on which to hang his crude 
thoughts and fanciful emotions. If we are to 
be brought into the presence of great men,— 
of John Bunyan, of Hampden, Andrew 
Marvel, and the like,—let us see them as 
| they were,—as they have painted themselves 
to us in their writings and in their acts,—and 
not furbished up in the frippery of senti- 
mentalism, or under the coloured lights of a 
restless fancy. Facts as many as you please ; 
| but at this time of day the world has other 
| things to concern itself about, than whether 
| this man’s lodging was visited by an easy 
| writer in arainy day, or that other's tomb 
'could hardly be seen for the thickness of a 
fog. We do not want to hear anything about 
the chronicler at all. If the thing chronicled 
be of worth, let it speak for itself. 

Mrs. Hall has put forth in the present 
volume more loose gossip than we have met 
with for many a day in the same space. 
| A little we have, and sometimes that little is 
good, of those whose names are used as the 
yegs on Which these pages are hung. Facts, 
lel there are none, which have not been 
| given better elsewhere. But of Mrs. Hall's 
| modes of travelling, her peculiar sentiment- 
alisms, her undigested opinions upon books, 
men, and things, we have a great deal more 
than is tolerable. How can she expect readers 
to bear in patience with such stuff’ as this ¥ 

* It had long—indeed, ever since our childhood 
—been with us an earnest desire to visit the place 
of Bunyan’s birth. It has been said that when 
God's will crosses man’s will, man calls it disap- 
pointinent. We had often been ‘ disappointed’ of 
our projected journey to Bedford. At last, how- 
ever, it was accomplished, and we felt how much 
better it was that we had not visited it previously. 
The railroad offers facilities to those who have not 
much time to spend in travel, which atones for its 
destroying a great deal of the picturesque beauty 
of our country, and leaving but little trace of the 
primitive habits and manners of our ancestors.” 

The railroad does neither the one thing 
nor the other. It has added new features 
of external beauty in many parts of the 
country, besides suggesting a moral interest 
to deepen what beauty was there before ; and 
if primitive habits are going out, they are 
so in the course of the world’s progress, and 
because each age has its own fitting charac- 
teristics. Mrs. Hall's reasons, therefore, are 
as much out of place as the boarding-school 
morality which precedes them. 

Again, is the fact of such consequence as 
to merit record in a book about the * shrines ”’ 
of great men, that when Mrs. Hall set out 
to visit Hannah More ‘“ the snow was deep 
on the ground, and the friends with whom 
she sojourned said it was ‘ madness’ to set 
out for Wrington on sucha morning, particu- 
larly as the venerable lady’s hours for re- 
ception were but from twelve till three ¥” or 
| that a couple of pages should be devoted to a 
| description of Mrs. Hall’s trepidations at 
approaching the awful presence of the au- 
| 





thoress of ‘Calebs?’ and of how she “ at- 


the starry glass, and look out, but could only 
discern lofty hedges through mists of snow ?” 
The pilgrimage was, no doubt, very enter- 
ane ‘under such difficult circumstances; 


chaise, with a couple of good horses, to bring 


} 
; av} or hy, a os : f = " ° i . 
saving bored you to death, is not more out of | “deeds of high emprise and chivalry.” 





tempted to rub her frozen breath from off 


What need, either, has the world to be told 


| that Mrs. More’s voice * had a pleasant tone, 








ut seeing that it was made in a close | 


and her manner was quite devoid of aflecta- 
tion or dictation; she spoke as one expecting 
a reply, and by no means like an oracle.” 
Who ever expected apything else? It ap- 
pears, however, that she could discourse 
oracularly upon occasion; for, listen to Mrs. 
Hall :— 

** It is impossible to remember how it occurred ; 
but in reference to some observation we had made, 
she turned briskly round, and exclaimed: * Con- 
troversy hardens the heart, and sours the temper ; 
never dispute with your husband, young lady ; tell 
him what you think, and leave it to time to 
fructify.” 

Surely Mrs. Hannah 
Pyt honess. 

Mrs. Hall's criticisms on individuals are 
too vague to be instructive, even if correct. 
Thus of Gray she says:—- 

‘We could not imagine him betrayed into an 
emotion, or shaken by a sympathy. And yet he 
was so thoroughly right, so elevated and ennobled 
by genius, that while you doubt the possibility of 
his reviving or exciting enthusiasm or aflection, 
you venerate and admire him as a true poct and 
an admirable man,” 

Yet in the very next page she says, ‘his 
truth, uprightness, and sincerity, rendered 
him peculiarly adapted for the highest friend- 
ship.” What? He who could neither * re- 
vive or excite enthusiasm or aflection, or be 
shaken by a sympathy?’ After some disparag- 
ing remarks upon the coldness of his nature, 
Mrs. Hall admits that the poet’s— 

‘* Letters and journals are, however, full of 
interest, and models of a close and yet graceful 
stvle: of rare value, now-a-days, when writers 
elaborate words rather than thoughts.” 

Did it never occur to Mrs. Hall to consider 
how much of emotion and enthusiasm Gray 
felt, and did not choose to show? Deep feel- 
ing is very silent,—just as a close style argues 
richness, not poverty of matter, while a loose 
style, of hich this book is a model, argues 
precisely the reverse. 

Chatterton is a subject so threadbare, that 
we approached Mrs. Hall’s treatment of it 
with a shudder which proved to be prophetic. 
The “profound thoughts and memories” 
with which she is inspired at all her 
“shrines,” and of which a great deal is said 
in poor Chatterton’s case, dwarf into very 
sorry affairs upon the printed page, being 
generally in the poorest style of common- 
place. Thus, after mentioning the fact of 
a Mr. Burgum having paid Chatterton five 
shillings for working out a pedigree for him, 
one of the boy’s earliest fabrications, Mrs. Hall 
breaks into the following apostrophe: ** Blush, 
Bristol, blush, at this record of a citizen's 
meanness!” Now, in the name of common 
sense, What has Bristol to blush for? Burgum 
gave the boy more than value for his forgery. 
But supposing that he did not, is a city 
to blush for the meanness of one of its dem- 
zens, ay, or for scores of them? If this is 
to be the rule, then ought the cheeks of most 
of our towns to be as rubicund as the moon 
in a mist. Again, Mrs. Hall flames up with 
virtuous indignation at the mention of 

Lambert, the attorney, Chatterton’s master:— 

‘His insulting contempt of what he could not 
understand added considerably to the sarcastic 
bitterness of Chatterton’s nature, and it is easy to 


More was a very 


| picture the boy’s feelings when his productions 
; it up “with a frosty crash at the door of the | ai 
ma l »e@ : : ° is | 9 x oS . 4 | 
vistitutes himself your guide, and by divine | schoolmaster’s daughter,” it scarcely merits | 

the space which history rarely allows even to | 


were torn by this tyrant, and scattered on the 
office floor! He has his reward. John Lambert, 
the scrivener, is only remembered as the insulter 
of Thomas Chatterton!” 
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And most unfairly, as it seems to us. If) 


the man had no poetic feeling, is that his 
fault? Assuredly not. Chatterton was in 
his office to do his work, and if he found him 
neglecting it,—‘‘ penning stanzas when he 
should engross,”—what more natural than 
that he should somewhat summarily put a 
stop to such unbusinesslike pursuits ? Sym- 

but the 
affairs of the world must be carried on accord- 
ing to the laws of the world. The neglect, 


or what seemed to John Lambert with his | 


lights, the trifling of Thomas Chatterton, 
might have caused grave inconvenience or 
heavy loss to Lambert or his clients. 

Mrs. Hall's remarks are often singularly 


alluding, in her 


=~ 


as, for example, where after 


| 


| 








over the plains of Mesopotamia, the Egyptian 
monarchy had already lasted centuries. When 
the sons of Jacob visited Egypt nearly four 
thousand years ago, they found in it all the 
indications of along established civilization 
and of a prosperous government. When 
Herodotus travelled in the country sixteen 
hundred years afterwards, he was astonished 
at the wondrous monuments which he saw 
around him on every side; and what is anti- 
quity to us was equally so to him. Accord- 
ingly, we are not surprised that modern 
writers on Egyptian history place the com- 
mencement of the monarchy at a very remote 
date; but when they proceed to specify exact 


| years, and give, for instance, B.c. 3892 as the 
out of harmony with the spirit of her subject ;_ 


own indefinite and exaggerated style, to the | 
state of England at the time of Hampden’s | 


death, she runs off into the following passage 
of toadyism :— 

“It was impossible to dismiss them (her 
‘ Memories’) from thought without again and again 
thanking God for the many blessings we enjoy in 
our age and generation—contrasting England of 
the present with England of the past ; 
rejoicing that the best lessons we 
high, all 
virtues issue from the throne; knowing that no 
English woman of rank, elevated or humble, can 
have loftier aims or nobler ambitions than to regu- 
late a household, or bring up children, to study all 
domestic duties, imitation of Her, whose 
example is of weightier force in her kingdom than 
all the precepts of her servants in Divinity and 
alWw, 


in close 


Knglishwomen learn their duties from their 
Bibles, and from their own thoughtful and 
pious hearts; and Mrs. Hall should know 
this, and not stoop to flattery that must be 
offensive to its object, as it is ludicrous in 
itself, 

We regret, for the respect we bear for 
Mrs. Hall's other writings, that she should 
have published this book. In the columns of 
a monthly journal, its gossiping frivolity and 
careless thinking, its loosely stated facts and 
inflated style, might be overlooked; but in 
their present more permanent shape, with all 


the adventitious aids of expensive printing | 


and handsome illustrations, these papers pro- 
voke the comment of criticism. Mrs. Hall 
can write well, and she has a name which 
commands a certain degree of attention. 
her in turn respect the public, get rid of her 
aflectations, leave the names and doings of 


commencement of the reign of Menes, we are 
obliged to admit, notwithstanding the re- 
searches of Bunsen and Lepsius, that all such 
dates are uncertain, and that the chronology 
of the early Egyptian monarchy is irrecover- 
ably lost. We are well aware that to many 
Egyptologers this will appear rank heresy ; 
but we are firmly convinced that the strict 


| laws of historical criticism eannot allow us to 


without 
receive in all | 
true, and more especially all womanly | 


arrive at any other conclusion. 

The three great authorities for Egyptian 
history are, Herodotus, Diodorus, and Mane- 
tho. The first of these writers derived the 
early portion of his Egyptian Imstory from the 


priests of the country exclusively ; and it was 


before 


not till he came to the reign of Psammeti- 





chus, who gained his kingdom by means of | 


fonian and Carian mercenaries (B.c. 670), 
that he was able to obtain any information on 


the subject from his own countrymen. Hence | guecession, the Tablet of Abydos and the Tablet 
amarked distinction must be drawn in the! of Karnak. 


of Herodotus, between the 
Psammetichus and the 
period. The former bears all the internal 
marks of improbability, and cannot be ae- 
cepted as true, either in its facts or its dates ; 
while the latter period may be regarded as 
containing substantially a true narrative. 
The reign of Psammetichus thus marks an 
important epoch in Egyptian history; since 


account time 


from this time a colony of Greeks was settled 
‘inthe country, and an intercourse more or 


Let | 


less frequent was kept up between Egypt and 
the Grecian world. Diodorus visited Rare 
about B.c.58. He differs in many particulars 
from Herodotus; but we do not know fron 
what sources he derived his information. His 
account of the early history has the more his- 


_torieal air, its chronology being more mode- 


great people, whom she by no means under- | 


stands, alone, and only deal with those 
subjects by which she earned her reputation, 
and with which her endowments qualify her 
to grapple. : 





Ancient Egypt under the Pharaohs. 

Kenrick, M.A. 2 vols. Svo. 
[Second Notice}. 

Tuk great antiquity of the Egyptian mo- 

narchy is the first fact which must strike every 


By John 


Fellowes. 


student of its history. The other nations of | 


the world, whose early history stretches far 
back into the dimness of a rem 
were still in their infancy when Egypt was’ a 
great and powerful state, with a highly civil- 
ized population. Not only were the cities of 
“{ypt adorned with magnificent buildi 
and peopled by numerous inhabitants, 1 
ages before the’ first stones of 
Rome had been laid: but 

Israelites had grown into a p 


ngs, 
nuany 
Athens or of 
long before the 


and while 


ry! 
«(? S« 
r* 


they were still wandering as a nomad tribe 


inete antiquity, | 


rate and its narratives less mythic; but not 


as Mr. Kenrick justly remarks, because it is | 
derived more immediately from historical | 
sources, but from its being accommodated to | 


the taste of an age which, by arbitrary 
methods gave an historical character to that 
which was mythie in its origin. Manetho 


lived in the reign of the first Ptolemy (.c. | 
322—28 14), and was high-priest of the ee | 


of isis at Sebennytus, in Lower Egypt. He 
wrote several works, of which the longest and 
the most important is an Egyptian history, in 
three books. This history has been lost; but 
the dynasties, which formed part of it, have 


| been preserved by the Christian writers. The 


lists of Manetho begin with the sovereignty 
of gods and heroes, and contain in addition 
thirty dynasties, from Menes down to the 
younger Nectanebus. The names in these 
ists agree for the most part with those which 
we find in the monuments: and there ean be 
no doubt that Manetho derived his informa- 
tion from the best mative sources, and availed 
himself of all the documentary and monu- 


mental evidence which the temples and public 


ee _ } 


i 
records supplied. But at the same time We 
fully agree with Mr. Kenrick that, it is yery 
improbable that it was practicable jn th 
third century before the Christian era, ¢g 
deduce a chronology extending backward t 
the foundation of the monarchy. Our gol 
dependence for any continuous chronology is 
upon Manetho; and it should be reed. 
lected that the monuments alone cannot 
furnish us with such a chronology. The 
Egyptians never reckoned in their public 
documents by an era, but only dated events 
by the years of the king’s reign. Accord. 
ingly, if we had an uninterrupted series of 
monuments, inscribed with the names of the 
kings and the years of their reigns, we could 
not from them have constructed a chronology, 
There are only two monuments which give a 
number of kings in the order of their sucees- 
sion, the Tablet of Abydos and the Tablet of 
Karnak, respecting which we will avail ou. 
selves of Mr. Kenrick’s account :— 

‘‘No nation has left in its inscribed monuments 
such ample materials for history as the Egyptians; 
the statues of their kings are generally inscribed 
with their names ; the walls of their palaces exhibit 
their exploits, commonly accompanied with the year 
of their reigns; works of art executed for private 
individuals and the tombs of public functionaries 
frequently contain the name of the reigning sove- 
reign. But we commonly derive no information 
from these sources as to the succession and relative 
position of the sovereigns, or their absolute place 
in a general system of chronology. There are two 
remarkable monuments, however, which appear te 


give a certain number of kings in the order of their 


following | 


The building to which the former 
belonged was built or repaired by Rameses the 
Great (III.), and he is represented on the monument 
sitting on his throne and contemplating a double 
series of twenty-six shields of his predecessors. The 
lowest line of the monument contains only a repe 
tition of his own name and titles. The conclusion 
which was at first drawn from this monument, that 
it exhibited a regnal succession of fifty-two monarehs 
anterior to Rameses the Great, has not indeed 


| been realized, nor has the anticipated correspol- 





| later part. 
| for Egyptian history. 


dence been established between the tablet and the 
lists of Manetho, except for a few reigns m the 
Still its information is most important 
The tablet of Karnak is 4 


' representation of Thothmes III. offering gilts tos 
series of sixty-one kings, disposed in four lines 


around the walls. This sovereign himself is the 
forty-fourth of the tablet of Abydos, and it might 
have been expected that we should find here his 
predecessors on that tablet, which, however, 18 ve 
the case. But though we have been disappomtes 


in the hope of obtaining from the combination of 


these two monuments an authentic regnal succes" 


sion from Rameses the Great upwards, and the 


tablet of Karnak, like that of Abydos, cannot be 


° * ¢ > , 
brought into exact correspondence with Manette 
| there are evidently materials in these monumen® 


Middle, and the New Monarchy. 


for the construction of history, when their &¥ 
relation has been ascertained.” 


c i j sus, 

Mr. Kenrick, following Bunsen and Leps ius 
divides the Egyptian monarchy into ~— 
periods, designated respectively the Old, the 
The first 


' extends from the foundation of the kingdom 





ton Te 
by Menes, to the invasion of the Hykses. Tl 


second, from the conquest of Lower Egyp" 
by the Hyksos and the establishment a 
dependent kingdom at Thebes. to the exp 
sion of the Hyksos. The third, from the ya 
establishment of the monarchy by Amosis: iy 
the final conquest by Persia. The ae * 
these periods comprehends twelve dynast “ 
and according to the computation of Manethe. 
lasted 2460 years. These numbers. howev 
must be grossly exaggerated, and the exc 
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is prot ably owing to some of the dynasties 


being contemporaneous. Bunsen reduces this | 


period to 1076 years. 
contains five dynasties, from the thirteenth to 
the seventeenth inclusive, but its chronology 
is quite uncertain; the Hyksos are said to 
have reigned six centuries anda half. The 
establishment of the New Monarchy may be 
slaced about B.c. 1628, though this date must 
fa regarded as only an approximate one. 
From its commencement to the conquest of 
Egypt by Cambyses, B.C. 525, there were 
nine dynasties, from the eighteenth to the 
twenty-sixth inclusive; the remaining four 
dynasties, from the twenty-seventh to the 
thirtieth, include the Persian kings and the 
different Egyptian leaders, who delivered 
their country for a time from the Persian 
yoke. 

“ Of the history of the Old Monarchy we 
know but little ; and what is related respecting 
it must be received with great caution. The 
existence of Menes, its founder, appears to 
us very problematical ; and we are glad to find 
our views confirmed by the authority of Mr. 
Kenrick :— 

‘‘On the whole, Menes seems to fill nearly 
the same place in regard to Egyptian history as 
Romulus to the Roman. The monarchy of Egypt, 
like that of Rome, must have had a founder; 
whether in either case bearing a name analogous 
to that of the capital of the kingdom is doubtful. 
As Romulus was represented by later historical 
hypothesis to have established the principal civil 
institutions and religious rites of the Romans, as 
if he and his people had sprung out of the earth, 
instead of being a colony from the civilized Latins, 
so Menes was said to have taught religion to the 
Fgyptians, and introduced the use of grain and 
even luxury among them, though he came from 
This, the ancient seat of the worship of Osiris, and 
began his reign over united Egypt by works which 
certainly do not indicate the infancy of art. Romulus 
vanished by a supernatural death, and was suspected 
to have been taken off bya hostile political faction. 
Menes was said to have been torn to pieces by a 
hippopotamus, the emblem of crime in the Egyptian 
mythology. Such disappearances may generally 
be taken as an indication that fiction has been at 
work, and when they occur at the very point where 
the confines of history and mythology meet, throw 
a shade of doubt over the personality of their 
subject.” 

Under the Old Monarchy, Memphis was 
the capital of Egypt, and during the fourth 
dynasty the pyramids were erected. 


“The glimpse which we obtain of the condition 
of Egypt, in the fifth century after Menes, accord- 
ing to the lowest computation, is far from satisfying 
our desire for details, but on the other hand it 
reveals to us some general facts which lead to im- 
portant inferences. In all its great characivristics 
it was the same as the Egypt of a thousand years 
later. It was a well-organized monarchy; the 
tombs of Gizeh preserve the names and offices of 
various public functionaries, military and civil. 
Its religious system was already elaborated and 
extended throughout the country; the Memphite 





racter of the inkstand and reed-pen is seen in 
these, we cannot doubt that linen or papyrus was 


The Middle Monarchy | already used as a writing material. We have no 


statuary of this age, but the hieroglyphics in the 
tombs are cut with great force and_ precision. 
While the present surface only of the pyramids was 
examined, they might seem a barbarous monument 


| a ° 
of wasted labour rather than of skill: but the accu- 


rate finishing of the masonry with which the pas- 
sages and even the exterior were lined and cased, 
and the precise orientation of the whole, show that 
both art and science had attained to considerable 
perfection.” 

The Old Monarchy was overthrown by a 
foreign race, the Hyksos, or the Shepherds, 
who were probably the nomad tribes of Pales- 
tine. Josephus, misled by national vanity, 
attempted to make out that the Hyksos were 
the same as the Jews; but his account re- 
ceives no countenance either from Manetho 
or the Scriptural narrative. 

*‘Indeed the Jewish historian must have caleu- 
lated upon very uncritical readers, if he supposed 
that they would believe the Shepherds and his 
forefathers to be the same. Except their Pales- 
tinian origin, and their retreat into Palestine, 
everything in their history is different. The 
children of Israel came on the invitation of 
Pharaoh, a handful of men, into Egypt, and were 
placed in the land of Goshen, by his appointment, 
to tend his cattle. When they subsequently mul- 
tiplied so as to become an object of alarm to the 
Egyptians, they were subject to cruel persecution 
and oppression, to which they made no resistance, 
and even when they were encouraged by Moses to 
quit the land oftheir bondage, they never ventured 
to fight for their liberties. National vanity has 
often strangely perverted history, claiming con- 
quests which have never been made; but if the 
Israelites were really the Hyksos of Manetho, they 
must have foregone the glory of being the con- 
querors of Egypt, in order to represent themselves 
as its bondsmen.”’ 

Respecting the conquest of Egypt by the 
Hyksos, Mr. Kenrick remarks :— 

‘‘The narrative of the invasion, the dominion 





and the expulsion of the Hyksos contains nothing | 


that is ineredible: but the duration 


which is | 


assigned to their sway is certainly startling, not so | 
much because it requires a great extension of | 
Egyptian chronology, as because we do not find in | 
Egypt the traces which we might naturally expect | 


of a dominion said to have lasted six centuries and 
a half. There are no marks, at least none that 
have been ascertained, of the city of Abaris [the 
head-quarters of the Hyksos], whose walls included 


a space more than double that of Rome under | 
Diocletian, and not much inferior to that of London | 


at the present day. 
country in which pyramids, obelisks, temples and 
palaces presented themselves on every side, they 


Although they occupied a | 


seem never to have employed the art of their sub- | 


jects in raising any corresponding memorial of 
themselves. An equal degree of inertness must 
have seized on the Egyptians themselves. Under 


' the 12th dynasty, to judge from the descriptions 


“overeign, the second Chufu, takes for his difference | 


hieroglyphic of the tutelary god of Thebes and 
ep hantine. On the coffin of Menkera we see 
we same formulary phrases which are familiar to 


us " s . agelie = 
; 2 So many later funereal inscriptions. The 
{ 


fixed 
him, which is assigned to Ptolemy on the Rosetta 
stone. The system of hieroglyphic writing was the 
inned te, = Its leading peculiarities, as it con- 
Wo nena - end of the monarchy of the Pharaohs. 
aaa ween no contemporary manuscripts, but the 
Mus Steshie t ie pyramids show that the linear 
prepared the me Seen already introduced, which 
soba the way for the hieratic. 


Same 


and remains of the Labyrinth, art and skill must 
have been at a high point of elevation ; under the 


18th dynasty they showed themselves in unim- | 


paired perfection ; but not a single contemporaneous 
work of art has been found, from the 13th to the 
18th dynasty. These things are not sufficient to 
make us doubt the fact of the invasion and expul- 
sion of the Hyksos; but they may excite a sus- 


_picion that the chronology of this period of oppres- 


snity 1s indicated by the bee and branch pre- | 
; the same epithet, ‘living for ever,’ is given | 


As the cha- | 


veceased king is identified with Osiris; his regal | sion and confusion is not to be relied on, and that 


as usual it has been unduly extended. * * * 


‘‘ Probably the condition of Greece under the 
Turks affords the nearest historical parallel to that 
of the Egyptians under the Hyksos. In both 
cases a nomadic and military tribe have established 
themselves among a sedentary and civilized people, 
whose energies had been impaired ; in both, the 
repugnance occa sioned by difference of blood, lan- 
guage and religion has not only prevented any 
fusion of the two races, but has preserved the 


hostile feeling between them in undiminished 
strength, after the cessation of a state of warfare. 
The Turks have been said to be only encamped in 
Europe, and this was literally true of the Hyksos 
in Egypt. The number of 240,000, said to have 
been collected within the walls of Abaris, probably 
represents the average amount of the Hyksos 
population, who living on the tribute paid by the 
Egyptians, followed no other occupation than that 
of arms, and came in succession to their fortified 
camp to undergo their military training. The 
recovery Of their country and their capital by the 
seemed at one time imminent; had _ it 
taken place, their language and religion would 
have heen reinstated with no change from the long 
predominance of the Turks; the Mosch of the 
Sultan would have become again the Church of St. 
Sophia, and the people have re-appeared, after the 
oppression of four centuries, identical with the 
subjects of the Paleologi, but regenerated in spirit 
by the struggle by which their independence was 
purchased, In such a case it is conceivable that 
their tables of royal succession might omit all men- 
tion of the Mahmouds, Selims and Mustaphas, and 
pass from the last Constantine to the first Otho. It 
is true, the period of Turkish sway is not equal to 
the shortest time at which the dominion of the 
But 


‘ 
Greeks 


Hyksos in Egypt has been reckoned. no 
nation has ever equalled the Egyptian in the 
fixedness of its character and institutions. The 


relations of the Greeks to their Turkish masters 
might have continued much longer unchanged, had 
they both been as completely insulated from all 
foreign influences and political combinations as the 
Kgyptians were.” 

After the expulsion of the Hyksos, Thebes 
became the capital of the New Monarchy. It 
was under the kings of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth dynasties that Kgypt reached its 
greatest splendour, and prosecuted those 
foreign conquests, Which are related by the 
Greek historians, and commemorated on the 
Egyptian monuments. The Greeks attribute 
these conquests exclusively to Sesostris, the 
Rameses ILI. of the lists and of the monu- 
ments; but Thothmes and other monarchs of 
these dynasties, whom the Greeks have passed 
over, were equally distinguished for their 
foreign expeditions. It would appear that 
their armies penetrated to the verge of the 
then known world. 

*‘It may seem incredible that kings of Egypt 
should be able to carry on wars so far from home 
as the banks of the Euphrates, and still more the 
confines of Bactria. This feeling, however, arises 
from the ignorance in which we have remained till 
lately of the times of the Thothmes and the 
Rameses. We have known nothing of the wealth 
and power of Egypt, its population, its military 
discipline, the perfection of its arts, and its civil 
organization. The monuments confirm themselves, 
for they show that all these existed in the 14th and 
16th centuries before the Christian wera; and 
where they exist, the ambition of conquest is not 
long absent. The power of a single aggressive 
monarchy was then not easily resisted; extensive 
coalitions and alliances were impracticable. The 
extraordinary stability and regularity of the Egyp- 
tian government allowed the sovereigns to be 
absent from their dominions without danger; the 
people were not seduced from their allegiance, even 
in the nine years’ expedition of Sesostris. If 
Cambyses could reign from Media to the confines of 
Ethiopia and to the Mgean sea, there seems no 
reason why the sovereigns of the 18th and 19th 
dynasties of Egypt may not have traversed these 
countries with their armies, and made them for 
the time their tributaries.” 

Under the twentieth dynasty the greatness 
of the Egyptian monarchy began to decline. 
The diminution of its power was probably 
caused or accompanied by an increase in that 
of its neighbours. 

‘Ethiopia seems to have regained its indepen- 
dence. The Phoenician cities must have been 
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rapidly rising by means of commerce to the pros- 
perity in which we find them in the age of 
Solomon. The recent discoveries of the antiquities 
of Assyria excited the hope that by their means 
light would be thrown on the relations of that 
country with Egypt, whose sovereigns, from 
Thothmes I. to Rameses IV., repeatedly invaded 
Mesopotamia and Assyria. We cannot, however, 
trace any conformity between their respective his- 
tories, as disclosed by their monuments. Those of 
Khorsabad, Koyunjik and Nemroud are much 
later than the 18th and 19th dynasties of Egypt. 
No Egyptian appears among the nations with 
whom the Assyrians are at war. Yet it is probable 
that when the invasions of the Pharaohs ceased, 
perhaps by means of successful resistance to them, 
the Assyrian monarchy rose in power. The Greek 
traditions begin with mythe in Semiramis, and end 
with it in Sardanapalus; but the monarchy which 
these mythes represent was real, and must have 
begun in the thirteenth century B.c., that is about 
the time when the power of Egypt declined.” 

In the eighth century before the Christian 
era, Egypt was conquered by the Ethiopians, 
who ruled over the country for fifty years, at 
the end of which time the Egyptians recovered 
their independence, which they preserved till 
the permanent conquest of their country by 
the Persians under Cambyses. We _ have 
already exceeded our limits, and must there- 
fore refer our readers for the history of this 
period to Mr. Kenrick’s work, which we again 
take the opportunity of recommending as a 
most faithful guide. We are glad to hear 
that Mr. Kenrick intends to follow up the 
present work by another, on the ancient his- 
tory of Pheenicia and Syria, in which under- 
taking we heartily wish him all success. 








A Transport Voyage to the Mauritius and | 


hack ; touching at the Cape of Good Hlope 

and St. Helena. By the Author of ‘ Pad- 

diana.” Murray. 
Tus book professedly ranks with those writ- 
ten simply to amuse. It is, according to the 
preface, a work “ of gossip;” ‘ therefore,” 
adds the author, “let the geographer, the 
man of statistics, the emigrant, and the useful- 
knowledge seeker avoid it.” With such ad- 
vice, honestly proffered, a reader from among 
these classes cannot be disappointed at find- 
ing the matter deficient in weight and density, 
and literally so light, that a breath of adverse 
criticism would destroy the bubbles which 
float on every page. Although our author's 
performance falls far short of the excellence 
of ‘ Eothen,’ the preface to which has been 
closely imitated, yet his style is easy, lively, 
and fairly sustained, and he shows himself 
to be not unskilled in the art of descriptive 
writing. Here is a picture of a tropical ocean 
scene, witnessed on the outward voyage :— 

_ ‘Twenty-one days in the latitude of zero: or 
rising into hope a few seconds south, then falling 
back to despair a few minutes north— twenty-one 
days of dead, leaden, glazed, windless water; stag- 
nant, sweltering air; gray, hazy sky. Seeteaie 
was there a sign of life, except when some siaaah 
monster flushed a covey Then the 


do y of flying-fish. 
dreary complaining of the half-blind poultry—some 
—their heads swelled— 


wholly blind from the sun 

sick! And to watch the morning progress of that 

ruthless executioner Jemmy Ducks—so called from 

his office—the Jack Ketch of the ship. He is the 

general disturber of deathbeds—the anticipator of 

fate. Does a turkey droop, pensive and uncom- 
ang the wing, or give an 


rie Se chicken h 
vysterical catch of the throat!—a duck lie down 
ght up hastily in their last 


to die '—they are caug 
moments and hurried to the forecastle—our Tower 
Hill—and in another minute their bodies are 


hanging over tl 
1e " - ~ ™ . > 
ging e boat. The worst cases go into 


| every failing breath of air dying away in smaller 
' - 





curry, as being the state least favourable to post | 
mortem examination; less afflicted patients are 
boiled or roasted. And how incongruous it is to 
hear the bleating of sheep, raising an idea of but- 
tercups and daisies in an atmosphere of tar and 
bilge-water. In the dead-alive scene it 1s a posi- 
tive pleasure to bear a sharp outcry from the pig- 
gery, the angry remonstrance of some overlaid 
member of that community shaking off the unne- 
cessary blanket. For a day or two we get on well 
enough—the glassy sea is a change of scenery from 
hills to plain; but the spirits sink as you watch 


and smaller catspaws, till not a scratch remains 
upon the polished face of the ocean. * * * 

‘¢ And the hot, stifling nights—breathless, stag- 
nant, still—the silence only broken by the weari- 
some groaning of the ship as she seems to ease by 
aturn her old bed-ridden bones; and the gasping 
collapse of a sail against the blocks and halyards 
startles you as if she had reached her last sigh and 
rattle. 

‘“‘Then arises the exhalation of bilge-water, 
mixed with no laughing gas. Our ship is a new 
one—uncomfortably tight—makes no water, as the 
phrase is; and with some grain from a former 
cargo adrift in her impenetrable depths, which, 
mixing in a fermented state with the putrid water, 
generates a gas which turns the white paint black. 
Even the sea becomes untidy, for we cannot escape 
from our rubbish. It would drive any conscientious 
housemaid distracted to see the helpless litter of 
the ocean. Straw, chips, paper, dust, hampers, 
rags, float about us; and we are the sun of a 
planetary system of empty bottles. Port, with his 
dirty-white waistcoat, seems at odds with his fair 
partner of Xeres, and nodding the other way. The 
stout Hodgson and the stout Guinness are coquet- 
ting with the delicate embonpoint of Schweppe or 
the suggestive Pop; and amongst the company 
might be noticed, with his arm akimbo, the burly 
form ef one who came over from Rotterdam in the 
gin line.” 


But the scene at length changes. The sea 





is swept by a gale, and other objects appear 
on its surface. Monsters of the deep come 


forth from their briny caverns, and give oc- | 


casion to our author to do a little zoological | 
justice :— 

‘The porpoise is a fish to whom every voyager | 
must be grateful. Not only does he agreeably 
stir up the ‘level brine,’ but he gives us some- 
thing to think of—an object in the dreary solitude, 
and the hope of a breeze. And yet never were 
the personal qualities of any individual more mis- 
represented. He is held up to ridiculous obloquy | 
in a sarcastic proverb. ‘As fat as a porpoise’ 
leads to an idea of an obese monster—sluggish— 
inert—a marine Lambert. No one who writes 
about the sea but has a fling at him: ‘The por- 
poise rolled’ and ‘the wallowing porpoise’ are 
familiar as household words. His very name 
(porco pesce, pig-fish) is a slander. The poets de- 
light to poke him up with their sharp epigrams :— 


‘And then I drag a bloated corpus, 

Swell'd with a dropsy like a porpus.’ 
But the reverse of all this is the fact. He is the 
fastest and most sociable of fish, and never meets 
you without escorting you part of the way. He is 
not one of your cold-blooded animals, but wears 
his coat of fat as a paletot or aquascutum to keep 
him comfortable. To see a shoal of them bearing 
down upon the ship from a distance, and taking the 
rough water flying, is sure to draw a_ hearty 
‘Holloa’ from an old sportsman. There is an 
infectious jollity about them, as if they were out 








on a lark, and bent upon pressing you good- 
humouredly into the adventure. No other fish 
introduces himself to man’s notice, or courts his 
companionship: no other fish will turn back and 
walk with you, as it were, arm-in-arm. There isa 
reserve about all others of the order which defies 
intimacy: who ever scraped an acquaintance with | 
a salmon or a pike, or tickled a trout, but with the 
hellish anticipation of frying him? He is, besides. 
our nearest relation, the monkey excepted ; having 


> | 


ee) 
next to that creature, the largest brain. Monkey; 
being our brothers, porpoises must certainly be oy 
first-cousins, But still you feel humbled in bjs com. 
pany: you have no chance in the race, for he ove. 
comes your boasted nine knots with an easy flay ¢ 
his tail. In spite ofall your topsails and courses, you 
top-gallant sails, royals, studding-sails—carry on til 
every mast and yard is groaning with its weight, and 
the huge machine seems like to topple over with the 
very swag of your bellying canvas, you feel tha: 
you are pooh-poohed by a fat fish, and that al 
your art, and contrivance, and labour, and for. 
thought, built upon every past experience fron 
Noah to Symonds, does not enable you to keep 
pace with a monster whose every movement goes ty 
fix upon you the taunt of a slow coach. Howl: 
goes round and round you—under your keel—and 
plays in the very foam of your bows, daring yoy 
to come on! He even lifts his nose above the 
water to give you a snort of defiance. But it is at 
night, when the sea is luminous, and every move. 
ment of the water brings out a flash of fire, that 
the gambols of a shoal of porpoises should be seen: 
they are then demons rushing through a fiery 


lake.” 


The Mauritius, that island which, accord. 
ing to Hook, ‘is a paradise, and not without 
houris,” finds favour in the estimation of 
our author, who seems to have passed his 
time very pleasantly, if not with ‘* houris,” a 
least with hospitable friends. The following 
introduces us to country life in that colony:— 


““T was invited to pass a few days with a 
English family, residing about seven miles from 
Port Louis, the master, by the way, being one o 
the most extensive slave-owners on the island, his 
stock consisting of upwards of five hundred indi. 
viduals. Mounting a sorry hack, provided by 
Monsieur Jolly, at gun-fire in the morning, | 
ambled out of town round the foot of the Mome 
Fortunée in company with a black acting # 
guide and horsekeeper, and carrying my effects 
upon his head in a large tin box, the universal 
substitute for portmanteau or carpet-bag, as both 
water and insect proof. My sable friend had pre 
vided himself with a sugar-cane, about five feet 
long, which he used as a walking-stick, and at the 
same time gradually chewed up as he went along 
This practice has its advantage, as well in is 
refreshing effects upon the eater as affording ™ 
index to an observant eye of the distance traversed, 
and how much of the journey remained, by the 
length of the uneaten stick. A ludicrous figure 
my friend made at first as I pushed him a little up 
the hill. eating up the stick, and balancing the 
as he shuffled along, and encouraging himself with 
the short exclamation, ‘Ick, ick,’ used by all the 
black men when engaged in hard work. We 
ascended nearly the whole way into a delighttu! 
temperature, though the country did not mnper’ 
in picturesyue beauty. We arrived in time a 
partake of a sumptuous breakfast, in which eurne 
and other highly-spiced dishes held a agree” 
place, inflaming the blood at the very time | 
should have been the study of every one to ns 
it cool, and inducing a thirst to be slaked at tiie 
by copious draughts of wine and water, OF — 
keeping up the fever till dinner-time. After brea 
fast most of the men walked about the grou} 
carrying umbrellas. Amongst the trees 12” 
garden were the India-rubber, the tea, &e., po 
the enterprising proprietor had attempted to e 
up a peachery, by planting the trees (all stam pe 
in a grove of large trees, so as to ensure t : 
being shaded from the intense glare of the Qo 
Apples and figs were also tried, but it was 1? 2 
stood that these as well as the peaches were 
failure. The most acceptable present that per 
made in the Mauritius is a plateful of apples, . st 
are brought with great care from the wi 
which place the pines of the Mauritius are fyb 
acceptable return. An excellent dinner by lamp 


e 


| light, kept up with plenty of wine till rather & a 
hour, completed the fever of the day, and og 
not diminished by having soon after dark on 
iron frame on the lawn filled with chips, ¥ 
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—_———_ 
were lighted into a blazing fire to attract the 
mosquitos, flying bugs, Xc., from the house. At 
night the guests retired to their separate pavilions, | 
like small summer-houses scattered about the 
ground, and forming, from being nearly open all 
round, cool and agreeable bedrooms. In the | 
course of our evening walk the worthy proprietor | 
encouraged us to pick our own souchong from one 
of the tea-trees, and the strong infusion was 
brought in after dinner. It differed little from 
tea made of the dried China leaves, excepting an 
aromatic flavour acquired from the peculiar scent 
of the earth in this island.” 





From the Mauritius, which was left with | 
regret, we are taken to the Cape of Good | 
Hope, where we are tempted to pause, for 
the purpose of transferring the following ac- 
count of the capture of a full-grown lion to 
our columns :— 

‘‘Among the animals in the public gardens at 
Cape Town was a real wild lion, not long taken, 
and bearing his imprisonment with a very bad 
grace, having received from nature an_ irritable 
disposition, not improved perhaps by the deceit 
practised in his capture. He had been taken 
somewhere on the northern frontier when full | 





grown. The lion is particularly fond of Hottentot | 
flesh—-probably from its being of a more gamy | 


flavour than other meat. <A Hottentot, in the | 
service of a boer, had frequently observed that he 


ing in a higher degree than others of his race the 
relish which the lion delighted in. As the man | 
naturally desired to be relieved of these polite at- 
tentions, he readily lent himself to a scheme for 
capturing his enemy. There was a hill in the 
neighbourhood of the boer’s house, which sloped 
gradually on one side, and ended in a precipitous 
cliffon the other. This seemed a favourable spot 
for this experiment. A strong net was made, 
something in the nature of a cabbage-net, of two- 
inch rope, and the meshes sufficiently small to | 
prevent the lion from dropping through. A very 
strong rope was then run through the upper | 
meshes and fastened to stakes driven into the 
ground at the edge of the cliff, the net hanging 
down over the precipice, and its mouth kept dis- 
tended by slender rods or branches, not of suffi- 
cient strength to impede the lion, but merely to 
hold open the mouth of the purse which was to 
receive him. All things being ready, the Hot- | 
tentot went about his usual avocations, keeping, 
however, a bright look out for his would-be con- 
sumer, and taking especial care to avoid the bush 
and keep in the open as much as poossible. One 
atternoon he felt, rather than saw, that the lion 
Was on his trail—his senses being, no doubt, 
sharpened by a consciousness of his own attrac- 
tions. He was a long way from home and from 
the trap, and it became a question whether 
the lion would not waive ceremony, and run in 
pon him and chop him before he could reach it. 
Ile hastened anxiously forward, turning round 
eccasionally to see how his pursuer got on. The 
lion kept his motions concealed as well as the 
sround permitted him to do so; stealing with belly 
crouched to the ground, and, when the Hottentot 
7 pped, lying down till he resumed his walk—his 
or ae on his paws, and his ample 
while on sige bee the expected enjoyment ; 
vldesk te fie ¥ en hid his tail was flirted con- 
Ms teeta ro, indicating the seriousness of 
entions. 

sw hanyigh aly appeenched him—probably the 
find the fore. he a his coming meal, as we 
as the meat gets} ot T i becomes more eeitaten” 
ing the hill” a os . 1e Hottentot 18 now ascend- 
hits sunseaie ae J : = invited to dine upon 
sed euioas a, > , yar 4 behind, lashing his tail 
geen ever the — to dinner. rhe Hottentot 
between the net a ee of the cliff, slipping down 
Vidi hen re the rock toa place contrived 

* MY pausing, to give the lion a notion that 

g down to rest himself; then, deposit- 
a upon the very edge, hastened to his 


} 
“piace, a . ‘a P 
, The lion, seeing the hat stationary, 


he was sittin 
hy lis } 


air 
4a\4il) 


The faster the Hottentot got on | 


naturally imagines that the man is below it, and, 
crawling up to within a few yards, makes his spring. 
Finding nothing to stop him, over the cliff he goes 
right into the purse-net, which, sinking with his 


' weight, draws the ropes tight, and he hangs sus- 


pended in the net. Plenty of assistance is, of 
course, at hand, and with strong ropes the lion's 
legs are tied, and he is put into a waggon and 


| brought to Cape Town, where I saw him fretting, 


| him.” 


The sketches of life at Cape Town are 
vivid and graphic, and various incidents in 
the homeward voyage are dashed off with a 
rapid pencil. Those who relish books of light 


and lively texture will find abundant enter- 


tainment in the volume before us. 





The Britannia and Conway Tubular Bridges, 
with General Enquiries on Beams and on 
the Properties of Materials used in Con- 
struction. By Edwin Clark. Published 
with the sanction and under the supervision 
of Robert Stephenson. 2 vols. (with Plates 
in Folio). Davy and Son. Weale. 

THE amount of engineering work that within 

the last ten years has been accomplished on 

the more than 6000 miles of railway that in 


_all directions thread the kingdom, deserves a 


history in itself; not for the mere details of 
the 400,000,000 tons of earth and rock moved 
in their construction, nor the nearly 30,000 


the Menai Straits. 


railway; it has foreed its way and made its 
level through all impediments. 

But the works that render the Chester and 
Holyhead line above all others remarkable, 
are its bridges across the Conway estuary and 


The volumes before us, 
of beautifully 


with the folio supplement 
from draw- 


executed coloured lithographs, 


no doubt from the trick which had been played | ings of the works in progress, taken by 


aid of the camera, so as to represent every 


ject to be laid aside until 1843. 


beam, scaffold, stone, plate, and rivet in 
their true positions, and with every tint and 
shade of colour just as they were seen at 
the time upon the spot, furnish a complete 
history of these bridges, which, laying aside 
all technicality, forms a story in itself full of 
interest. The Chester and Holyhead railway 
was mapped out by the late George Stephenson 
in 1840; but the manifold difliculties, and 
enormous cost to be incurred, caused the pro- 
The railway 
mania was just then commencing. The idea 
seized hold of the public that it was of infinite 
moment to bring Dublin within twelve hours 
of London, and that, cost what it might, the 


line would pay, and must be made; and in 18438 


miles of iron rail laid down, nor the vast | 


quantities of timber, stone, bricks, and iron 


'made use of, but for the scientific knowledge 


which has been brought to bear upon them, 


rise, the difficulties overcome, the apparent 
impossibilities accomplished, the ingenious 
contrivances brought into play im special 
localities, and the forethought, perseverance 
and energy exercised in the laying down 
throughout the country of these time-saving 
iron highways. 

No line in the kingdom comprises within 
the same distance so many of those triumphs 
of engineering skill as the eighty-four and 
a half miles between Chester and Holyhead. 


|The railroad leaves Chester by a_ tunnel 
through the red sandstone rock, 405 yards in | 


length. It reaches the Dee upon a viaduct 
of forty arches, the Rhyddlan 
Marshes, bores the great limestone promon- 
tory of Penmaen Rhos by a tunnel 530 yards 
in length, dives under the town and walls 
of Conway by a 90 yard tunnel, and through 
the basaltic and greenstone rocks of Penmaen 
Bach and Penmacn Mawr by tunnels 630 and 
220 yards in length; a cast-iron girder via- 
duct carries it over a portion of the beach, 
and where it merges from the tunnels and 
runs along the Conway shore at the base of 
the high cliffs, it is protected by enormous 
sea-walls from the storm waves, and after the 
fashion of the avalanche galleries of Switzer- 
land, by a great timber gallery along the 
face of the cliffs from the crumbling rocks of 
the high and almost overhanging precipices. 
Then, on the way to Menai, three ridges of 
slate, greenstone, and primary sandstone hills, 
are cut through by tunnels 440, 920, and 726 
vards in length; the valley of the river 
Cegyn is crossed by a viaduct 132 yards long 
and 57 feet in height; the Maldraeth Marsh is 
assed, and a ridge of rock, slate, and clay is 
tae by a tunnel 550 yards in length. These 
eighty-four miles, in short, are full of what 
fifty Vvears avo would have been called im- 
possibilities. Neither marsh, nor mountain, 


CTOSSCS 


nor rock, nor sea has stayed the course of the 


the investigations to which they have given | 


the proceedings were taken preliminary to an 
application to Parliament. In the plan laid 
down it was proposed to cross the Menai 
by the suspension-bridge, strengthening it 
for the purpose of using the south road-way 
for the trains, which were to be divided, 
and, if security seemed to need it, to be 
drawn acrossby horses. The great engineering 
difficulty was at Conway, where the existing 
suspension-bridge could not be used. It had 
been proved upon the Stockton and Darlington 
line, where the rails on a swing-bridge rose up 
three feet before the train, that such bridges 
were unsafe for railways; but the difficulty 
was to construct any other description of 
bridge at the locality. No centering for any 
arch could be placed; for not only must the 
navigation at all times be kept open, but the 
bottom was rocky, the water from fifty to 
sixty feet deep; the rise of tide, twenty feet, 
with a rush of five miles an hour. These dif- 
ficulties were met by a plan for an iron bridge 
to be built along the shore upon pontoons, on 
which, when finished, it could be floated to its 
place, lifted by the rise of tide, and let down 
by its fall into its position on the piers. But, 
before the parliamentary committee, the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests brought 


‘the Menai Straits into the difliculties of the 


line, by insisting upon a clause in the Act, 
making the use of the suspension-bridge road- 
way a mere temporary loan to the railway 
company on their part. This the company 
refused, and the Act for the Chester and 
Holyhead line passed with a gap of five miles, 
and an understanding that in the next session 
this portion, including a bridge across the 
Straits, should be applied for. 

Robert Stephenson was thereupon directed 
‘to select the best point for crossing the 
Straits by an independent bridge,’ and, at the 
same time, so to fe the line as to save 
three-quarters of a mile, and keep at a greater 
distance from the Bishop of Bangor’s palace. 

Here begins what may very well be called 
the romance of the bridges. After minute 
investigation, the Britannia Rock, about a 
mnile below the suspension-bridge,was selected 
as the site. The rock stands midway in the 
channel just above water at height of tide, 
broad enough for the base of a central pier; 
there are no sunken rocks, and current and 
tide run smooth, so that any narrowing of 
the channel by the bridge would not render 
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the navigation dangerous; but still there was 
the difficulty to be overcome of constructing 
the arches without centering. There was no 
model of any other similar bridge; every 
bridge hitherto built, whether of iron, stone, 
or brick, had been built on supports, and none 
of them had so great a span as this. The 
plan, however, of the bridge was laid down, 
and its beauty of proportion and elegance of 
workmanship make it one of the most striking 
pictures in the volume of plates. It was to 
consist of two cast-iron arches, each of 350 
feet span, the versed line 50 feet, the road- 
way 105 feet above spring-tide high-water 
mark, and the difliculty as to centering was 
to be got over by carrying on the construction 
of the arches at both sides of the pier at once, 
and tying the opposite portions together with 
rods in course of construction, so that the 
finished arches should support and balance 
each other, and not needing to be keyed at 
the centre, should leave space for expansion 
and contraction. Every difficulty appeared 
to be surmounted. But immediately it be- 
came known that a plan of bridge was 
really ready, up rose a host of objectors. 
“The bridge would destroy the navigation 
of the Straits; its piers and arches would 
shut off the wind from ships just at the 
very points they most wanted it; the low- 
ness of the arch at the piers would prac- 
tically narrow the Channel. The Admiralty 
must see to it; and so they did, and con- 
demned the plan, and reported that whatever 
bridge crossed the Straits must leave a 
clear 100 feet above high water from pier to 
pier throughout its entire span. To accom- 
plish this, the height of the bridge, if it were 
to be an arch, at its centre must be increased 
from 105 to 155 feet; the design was there- 
fore abandoned. 

But the plans for the deviation line were 
deposited, the railway fervour was increasing, 
crossed at any cost the Straits must be. So 
Robert Stephenson sets to work again. The 
Admiralty 100 feet has settled the point that 
the bridge must be a level; the experience 
with trains on suspension bridges that the 
road-way must be ngid. Ifa beam could be 
laid across it would answer the purpose. A 
bridge designed by himself, in 1841, for the 
Hereford and Ware Railway, over the river 
Lee, and consisting of a wrought-iron plat- 
form, riveted together, with ribs, corner- 
pieces, and plates, like a steam-boiler, gave 
him the idea of the construction of such a 
beam for his rigid road-way; and as to its 
construction, it could be built upon a platform 
suspended upon chains, after the manner of 
the —— bridge, so that when finished 
it would, in fact, be a huge wrought iron 
beam resting upon the piers, strengthened 
by the suspension chains, and bored for the 
trains to pass through—in short, a giant 
boiler, with the fire space for the railway. 
There was no time to be lost, Parliament was 
about to sit, the Bill must go before Com- 
mittee ; accordingly instructions were given 
by Robert Stephenson to his assistants to pre- 
pare drawings of this newly invented bridge. 
and while he convinces the Directors that 
the plan is sound enough for trial, he learns 
from Mr. John Laird, the iron ship-builder, 
that his idea of the strength of such structure 
18 correct, he has the opinion confirmed 
by Mr. Fairbairn, who compares the bridge 
to an iron on and says he could prop 
one at the ends, and hang 1200 to 2 00 
tons weight in the centre without strain or 
injury, and he has along consultation with his 





father, who at once, with that quick percep- 
tion which distinguished him, approves the 
plan. Thus prepared, on the 5th of May, 
Mr. Stephenson comes before the Committee, 
takes them by surprise with the bold novelty 
of his scheme, convinces them that he is 
right in his assertion, ‘‘ that he is sure of the 
sufficient strength of such a bridge, and the 
practicability of its construction,” and on the 
30th of June the bill receives the Royal 
assent. 

This form of bridge being determined upon 
for the Menai. wasadopted alsofor the Conway. 
The Woods and Forests’ difficulty was thus got 
over—the Admiralty puzzle solved. Invention 
had given to the necessity the idea of a suffi- 
cient bridge. But the problem of its con- 
struction was yet to be worked out; and the 
directors at once sanctioned a large outlay for 
experiments. These, and the formula for de- 
termining the strength of materials deduced 
from the results, are given at length in the 
work. 

The narrative of these researches into the 
strength of iron is full of interest. They 
begin upon a cube of iron, and having 
ascertained what weight will crush it, pro- 
ceed to test flat, and ridge and furrow plates ; 
circular, elliptical, and rectangular tubes, 
trying what weight, when propped at both 
ends, they will bear suspended from the 
centre—what pressure tending to crush the 
whole together—what pushing force against 
the sides—what point in all such instances 
is weakest—how the several applications of 
force distribute themselves over the structure, 
and by what means of strengthening they 
may he most securely met. At length, after 
several months spent in such investigations, 
a model upon the information so far gathered 


is constructed, one sixth of the size of the 
proposed Britannia tubes: and with this, con- 
trived so that bent or broken plates, strained 
or fractured supports. can be replaced, the 
experiments were eonducted to determine 


with what relative thickness of ribs, plates, 
angle pieces, top, bottom, sides, ends, and 
centre, should be made—what effect its own 
weight would have in bending the tube when 
set upon the piers—what effect would be 
produced by sun and storms, and passing 
trains. 
carry a greater weight without further bend- 
ing than it would carry in the first instance 
withont bending; and it was therefore resolved 
to build the tubes with a camber or curve, 
to settle down into a straight line, from their 
own weight, on being placed in position. 
Before the close of these experiments, the 
Conway Bridge was in course of construction. 
Being but a single tube resting upon two 
piers, it must be differently built from the 
Menai, where the central tubes are to be 
united with the end tubes, and so strained 
and balanced in their position. In nothing 
more than this difference of structure was the 
value of the experiments shown. At Conway, 
the whole tube must bear the greatest strain 
at its centre, and therefore must be made 
gradually stronger from the ends towards the 


centre, and whatever set the tube may take | 











es 


must, therefore, have the greatest strengi} 
at their ends, should taper in weight of mater) 
for a third of their distance toward the cen “ 
and then for the centre third increase in 
strength ; and as the junction of the end tube 
will raise the central ones, their curve of eo. 
struction should allow their own weight tg 
bend them to a hollow curve, that their june. 
tion may strain them to a perfect level. 

But all this accomplished, there still yp. 
mained the grand difficulty as to placing the 
tubes. At Conway they could be built ing 
pontoon dock and floated up upon the tide ; but 
at Menai they have to be raised a hundred feet, 
The first idea, as we have already mentioned, 
was to build the central Britannia tubes on, 
suspended platform, which might be removed 
or allowed to remain as should seem best, but 
which in the first instance would really bea 
chain bridge on which to build the tube 
bridge. But on his way one day to Man. 
chester, his head full of the Menai and its 
bridge, Mr. Edwin Clark observed some men 
at one of the junctions hoisting a water tank 
by means of screw jacks placed under it, and 
which, as the tanks were raised and built up 
under, were mounted on a higher platform to 
begin another lift. At once the idea struck him 
that the hydraulic press could be so made to 
raise the Britannia tubes, and that thus, 
like those at Conway, they might be built 
along shore, floated upon pontoons to their 
piers, and that then a few gallons of water 
would heave them up to bridge the Straits. 
The idea was adopted, and the entire account 
of the manufacture of the huge tubes up 
their scaflold—the structure of the pontoons 
to float them—the floating of the first—ts 
hoist by the hydraulic press—the breakage 0 
a press, and fall of one of the tubes—the sue- 
cessive floatings and hoistings, the testings and 
openings of one and both lines, lead the reader 
on through the whole history of the invention 
from the first idea to the complete triumph ¢ 
the work by the passage of the trains bot 
ways on the 20th of October last. 

The volumes also record inquiries as to the 
tides at Menai needed to ensure the sie 
floating of the tubes, and curious diagrams 
are given, showing the influence of tem- 


tre, 


"perature, and even of passing clouds and sub- 
It was found that a bent bar would | 


shine upon the tubes. These effects were at 
first, and when a single tube was placed, 


| most observable ; but since the junction of the 


tubes throughout their entire length such e 


ch 
_ pansions and contractions have become ml 


; fi a 
reduced, yet even now the warm sun of 


from its own weight it must retain. as there | 


are no end weights to raise it from the bend. 
It must therefore be built with such a curve 
as its own weight will bear down to a level. 
The central Britannia tubes, on the other 
hand, are to be strained across 
the weight of the end tubes, so that when 
finished, they will, in short, to a certain 
distance, be balanced on the piers; they 


overcome by 


their piers by | 


bright summer’s day affects the mass more 
than the heaviest train; the bridge moves mo™ 
to the noonday heat, and chill of night, that 
before the fiercest storm. ’ 

Mr. Clark has written with a thoroug 
knowledge of the details of lus subject: 
These volumes should be read by eve 
young engineer as a professional study, a2 
we hope to see them produced, plates ane" 
ina cheaper form. Mr. Weale has alreey 
done a great deal towards the cheap rel 
lication of sound works on mechanics. *" 
will go so far as to say that such = 
as the present might be used with advat 
tage as school class-books, for they teach 
practically what great difficulties are t0 " 
an energetic application © 
mechanical science. Few works, moreove 
will be read with more interest, or 
lated to awaken a more wholesome, 
enterprise, than this history of the inveD as 
and construction of Robert Stephens’ 
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Narrative of the Second Seikh War, in 
1848-49. By Edward Joseph Thackwell, 
Esq., late Aide-de-camp to General Thack- 
cal Bentley. 

Tis work contains a clear and succinct nar- 

rative of the events of the second Seikh war 

from an eye-witness. The substance of it has 
already appeared in a monthly periodical, but 
we are not sorry to have it in a separate 
form. We cannot follow the author in the 
strictures which he passes upon several of the 
oflicers engaged in this war; we can only 
report that he does not appear to be actuated 
by any malevolent motives in his censures ; 
and the truth or falsehood of his remarks we 
must leave to the decision of those whose 
personal knowledge qualifies them to give an 
opinion upon the subject. We shall content 
ourselves with gleaning a few extracts, which 
may prove of interest to our readers. The 
three battles fought in this campaign were 
those of Ramnugger, Chillianwallah, and 

Goojerat. Of these battles a detailed account 

is given by Mr. Thackwell, but the narrative 

of the second will be read with most interest. 

It was in this action that the 14th Dragoons 

fled before the enemy, of which our author 

gives the following explanation :— 

‘“ The officer commanding the cavalry of the 
right, Lieutenant-Colonel Pope, was an officer of 
Native Cavalry. He had earneda high reputation 
for personal courage in his younger days, but pos- 
sessed no great knowledge of the art of war. He 
knew little about handling large bodies of cavalry ; 
and was suffering from such bodily infirmity as to 
be incapable of mounting his horse without assist- 
ance. That this unfortunate officer (we say unfor- 
tunate, because he was in bad health) should have 
been selected to command a brigade of cavalry, 
consisting of four regiments, two of which were 
British Dragoons, reflects some discredit on Lord 
Gough and his advisers. * sd il 

“Amidst the perplexing intricacies of the jungle, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Pope not only overlapped the 
troops of Horse Artillery posted between him and 
Sir Walter Gilbert’s division, but even got in front 
of Gilbert himself. When the Horse Artillery be- 
caine desirous of opening fire on the Seikhs, they 
found in the cavalry an unexpected obstruction; 
but Major Christie had scarcely expressed astonish- 
ment at this untoward and provoking event, when 
he observed that the British horse were in retreat, 
and coming down on his guns with ungovernable 
Impetuosity. It appears that whilst advancing, 
Brigadier Pope was severely wounded, having sus- 
tained a sword cut on the head. The loss of their 
leader, the absence of any order to charge (it must 
be remembered that they were moving at a walk), 
the disorder created by the trees and bushes, and 
the appearance of several Goorchurras in the front, 
inust account for what followed. 

_ “Somehow or other a halt took place, originat- 

ing most probably in Pope’s own regiment, the 6th 

Light Cavalry, in consequence of their Colonel 

being wounded. The Seikh cavalry skirmished in 

front, being emboldened by the hesitation of the 

British line. About this time, the order ‘Threes 

about,’ was distinctly heard by some men of the 

co Dragoons. They turned with the rest, the 
ae ae yep pursuit. It may be worthy of 

Par iat the turning of two troopers was suf- 
lent in the jungle to occasion the retrograde 

movement of the whole brigade. - 

Pua. — dt of cavalry advances in line, it 

Mth. Ir ay ated hy its centre—the right of the 

“6 ‘he two men, above alluded to, accom- 

6 ie rp jab movement with the corre- 

= pe. Bes r sages cng the mischief would be 

pursuing pane J hen the back is once turned toa 
the ae : “ap it 18 not customary to loiter on 

Were sided — i eta of the rush, the 14th 

treone of H. 2 -_ other regiments against the 

wag: - ions . Artillery. Gauns, gunners, and 
mishap th oe upset, To crown the 
", “ie Goorchurras following close in the 





rear of the Dragoons, entered the ranks of the Ar- 
tillery along with them. 

** Our vocabulary will not allow of our giving an 
adequate description of the confusion—regiment 
pressing against regiment, trooper hastening 
trooper, officer vying with soldier in speed. The 
horses, becoming unmanageable, often carried their 
riders to the rear of the baggage escort. When 
once this brigade was in retreat, its movements 
might be comprehended under the designation ofa 
panic. The few Goorchurras in pursuit were mag- 
nified by the disordered imaginations of the fugi 
tives into thousands, and the ery of sauve gui peut 
suggested itself to all. If the officer on whom the 
command of the brigade devolved, on Pope's being 
wounded, Lieutenant-Colonel Bradford of the 1st 
Light Cavalry, had exerted himself to restore order, 
his efforts would have been unavailing. 


** In justice to the 9th Lancers it must be stated, | 


that a squadron or two rallied some distance be- 





hind the guns, and checked the further progress of | 


the enemy. Some of the Seikhs in the wake of the 
panic-stricken Dragoons, penetrated within a short 
distance of Lord Gough, and occasioned much un- 
easiness to the head-quarters’ staff. The personal 
escort, consisting ofa troop of the 5th Light Cavalry 
under Lieutenant Stannus, was held ready to 
charge, and many urged his Excellency to with- 
draw. But the enemy kept at a respectful dis 
tance, and thus removed the rational apprehensions 
of the alarmed suite. This disaster caused the loss 
ofall the guns in Christie's troop, and two of those 
in Huish’s. Two of the guns of the former were 
afterwards recovered. 

* Major Christie, with many of his gunners, was 
cut down on horseback. The approach of the Goor 
churras was so sudden that this lamented officer 
had not drawn his sword from its scabbard when 
he received the first wound. Huish would have 
shared the same fate had not Major Stewart of the 
14th Dragoons dispatched with his pistol the Seikh 
bent on sabring him. Many an officer and man, 
overturned by the cavalry, were trampled on the 
ground, Many hid themselves under bushes, and 
thus escaped the sharp tulwars or swords of the 
enemy. Young Cureton, a Lieutenant in the 14th 
Dragoons, son of the distinguished sabreur of that 
name, was killed in this affair. His horse, it is 
said, ran away with him, and carried him into the 
hostile ranks. It will be remembered that Briga- 
dier-General Cureton sustained a mortal wound 


cr 
5 


Ramnugger—the opening scene of the second 
Seikh war. ’ a . 

‘¢ As for the courage of the 14th Dragoons, indi- 
vidually and collectively, no further proof of it 
need be given than was afforded at the action of 
Ramnugger, where their valour was almost super- 
natural. Men who exhibited such dauntless hero- 
ism at Ramnugger could not have been cowards at 
heart at Chillianwallah. Those laurel-entwined 
colours which carry the words ‘ Douro, Talavera, 
Fuentes d’Onor, Salamanca, Vittoria, Orthes, Pe- 
ninsula,’ emblazoned on them in golden characters, 
may flutter in the wind as proudly as ever—they 
will remain, we predict, unsullied to the end of 
time. * = ’ 

‘“« Some have cast censure on Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bradford, because the command fell to him on Bri- 
gadier Pope being put hors de combat. But 
in all probability the brigade was irretrievably 
committed to the retreat, before he was cognizant 
of the important casualty which had taken place. 
It was rumoured in camp, that the order to go 





‘Threes about’ originated in a young officer of | 
Light Cavalry, who gave it as emanating from au- | 


thority. Indeed, some of the dragoons solemnly 
declared, that the word of command proceeded 
from the mouth of a Light Cavalry officer, and 
went so far as to attribute it to the particular indi- 
vidual above alluded to. It may be reasonably 
supposed, that no officer would acknowledge having 
been the cause of such an alarming disaster. An- 
other report stated that the retreat was sole ly at- 
tributable to the Serjeant-Armourer of the 14th, 
who shouted ‘Threes about.’ 


‘‘ The statement that the chaplain of the army, | 


some few days before, at the cavalry skirmish of | their right. 


Mr. Whiting, ever presented loaded pistols at the 
head of any of the dragoons, in order to arrest 
their flight, is an atrocious, unmitigated falsehood. 
That he did remonstrate with some native troopers 
whoshewed greater alarm than was consistent with 
propriety | firmly believe. The day after the action 
a court of inquiry into the conduct of the 14th 
Dragoons was held by General Thackwell with 
closed doors; and from what transpired, the result 
was most satisfactory to that muchabused but brave 
body of men.” 

After the battle of Goojerat, by which the 
war was brought toa close, the Seikh chiefs 
surrendered, and our author was present 
when the celebrated Shere Sing and_ his 
father, Chutter Sing, made their appearance 
in the British camp. 

‘1 stood at the bridge of boats on the right bank 
of the River Chenab at Wuzeerabad, when Chutter 
Sing and Shere Sing, with a few retainers, made 
their appearance. They sported two or three ele 
phants, with handsomely caparisoned howdahs, but 
were themselves mounted on horseback. Chutter 
isan old, blear-eyed man, wears spectacles, and 
He appeared in too infirm health to be 
eapable of rendering any assistance to his son, Shere 
Sing, in the field of battle. or in the general control 
of the troops. The principle of division of laboug 
was embraced by them; the father conducting the 
diplomatic duties, the son carrying on the military 
operations. Shere Sing ts of good height, robust, 
and with a manly gait. He appeared unabashed ; 
the expression of his countenance being stern, half 
savouring of a scowl. It was with strange interest 
that I saw the havildar, or serjeant on duty, ad- 
vance tothe party, present arms, and demand their 
weapons. The look of anger with which sone of 
the Bunnoo infantry, who formed the escort of their 
beloved chief, complied with this request, will 
never be effaced from my imagination, Some of 
them muttered an invocation or prayer as they 
grasped their beloved musket for the last time.” 


stoops. 


Of the courage with which the Seikhs 
fought, Mr. Thackwell relates some striking 
incidents :— 

‘In the battle of Goojerat, as well as at Chil- 
lianwallah, the Saikhs caught hold of the bayonets 
of their assailants with their left hands, and closing 
with their adversary dealt furious sword- blows with 
This circumstance alone will suflice to 
demonstrate the rare species of courage possessed 
by these men. It may be doubted by many, that 
one Seikh foot soldier repulsed three lancers at 
Chillianwallah, but such has been stated to be a 
fact. He received the thrust of the lance on his 
shield, and rushing under it, cut at the lancer or 
shivered the lance into atoms with his ¢u/war. * * * 

* The fidelity displayed by the Seikh gunners is 
worthy of record. The devotion with which they 
remained at their posts, when the atmosphere 
around them was absolutely fired by the British 
guns, does not admit of description. One instance of 
thismay be related :—A large gun drewavery heavy 
fire on itself from the British artillery, and all its 
gunners were disabled, save two men. These men 
continued to serve it, as our line advanced. When 
one of those heroic fellows kissed the dust, the 
other, unaided, fired two rounds; but, on the near 
approach of our troops, took to flight. The British 
guns were so overwhelming, both in numbers and 
calibre, and their fire so rapid and precise, that 
the enemy declared there was a ball for every 
Sing.” 

We gather a few facts respecting the 
Anglo-Indian army, which are probably new 
to some of our readers. 

‘ What a pleasing contrast the discipline, dress, 
and bearing of the sepoys of the Bombay regiments 
presented to those of the Bengal army. The former 
bore a much stronger resemblance to thé English 
troops. They were wellset up, moved with rapidity, 
and their clothes seemed to fit them. The native 
officers had the recommendation of youth and ac- 
tivity, whilst those attached to the Bengal regi- 
ments were incapacitated by age. 
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“It has been customary at Bombay to select the 
most energetic and intelligent men of a regiment 
for promotion. As a necessary consequence, the 
troops have been better drilled. The young na- 
tive officers take a pride in their position, and 
employ all their energy to recommend themselves 
for further advancement. The young sepoy be- 
stows attention to his duties, in the hope of soon 
gaining increased rate of pay and the rank of 
officer. =e , 

‘In Bengal promotion goes by seniority. Non- 
commissioned officers, just as they become fitting 
subjects for a pension, receive a commission. Just 
as their energies are evaporated, and their pride ex- 
tinguished, they are expected to infuse life and 
activity into others. It seldom happens that the 
troops of the two Presidencies are thus conjoined 
in action. I was an eye-witness of the coolness 
with which the Bombay sepoys manceuvred under 
fire.” : 


These extracts are sufficient to give an idea 
of the nature of the work. The materials 
might have been worked up more skilfully, 
and the style is capable of considerable im- 
provement; but as the sword, and not the 
pen, is Mr. Thackwell’s profession, we are not 
disposed to indulge in any further criticism 
upon its literary merits. 





The First Angel. 





A Novel. 
Otley. 
Burt that this book has been written with a 
purpose, and that a good one, we should have 
dealt with it very briefly. The author, 
quoting from ‘The Roman,’ takes for his 
motto— 
“My God! it is a fearful thing to stand 

Alone, beneath the weight of a great cause 

And a propitious time,” 
and in his first chapter enlightens us as to his 
aim. Men differ in religion, and they. hate 
each other for that difference. Men adopt 
contrary sides in politics, and the chain of 
friendship is broken. Convention establishes 
a system of castes, although it denies the 
division, and every set hems itself in by pride, 
and dares the set below it to pass that barrier. 
To show the absurdity of this, it would appear 
‘The First Angel’ has been written. To prove 
to the churchman that the dissenter has some 
good in him; to the conservative, that chartism 
does not utterly destroy morality ; and to the 
man of fashion, that a tradesman may be a 
man of honour; a story is invented, which 
ends in the declaration, by a principal cha- 
racter, that, “in whatever heart I see that 
— and love, joy and charity, faith and 
10pe, have made their dwelling —whatever the 
man’s opinions may be, however different from 
my own, I will never more venture to deny 
that the Spirit of God is there.” 

It will be seen, from the tone of this quo- 
tation, that this book comes within the aes 
of religious novels; and it is only the amia- 
bility, the gentle good feeling of the author, 
which rescues the work from being placed 
among the most objectionable of that obiec- 
tionable class. Religion is too exalted a theme 
to be dealt with in a tale, which owes its in- 
terest to situations, not merely unnatural, but 
improper. The Christian virtues are, it is 
true, often delicately touched in, and one or 
two of the female characters are patterns of 
resignation and faith and hope ; but they are, 
from this very cause, and the weakness of the 
artist's colouring, very ineffective in the morale 
of the picture. . 

It were idle to tell the 
none—of the loves that do not run smooth - 
of Morris Smith and Anna Morville (The 
First Angel of his boyhood) ; or of the cousins, 


Saunders and 


whose friends long afflicted them because 
‘they did not like the marriage of cousins,’ 
but at length relented, because ‘it is better to 
make them happy than to break their hearts.’ 
As anovel, ‘ The First Angel’ fulfils but few 
of the conditions of a work of fiction. Truth 
to nature is violated in almost every chapter ; 
individualization of character there is none; 
incidents are plentiful enough, but they are 
such as would never be met with in real life. 
There is much good writing, and we have 
often, from the delicacy of the lights and 
shadows, thought we could distinguish the fine 
strokes of a lady’s pen; yet we have as fre- 
quently doubted this, since, from our know- 
ledge of the fair sex, we believe that they 
have generally a still more delicate perception 
of character than is met with here. As an 
example of the author’s powers, we select the 
best passage in the work. Harry Farnley is 
with the British army in Egypt, and, after a 
skirmish, loses himself in the desert :— 





‘But half an hour’s galloping brought no change 
in the vast waste of the desert, which appeared to 
spread out before him as far as ever, with the same 
dreary outline and insufferable glare. He paused 
again upon a sandhill, and looked about him with 
a sensation more nearly allied to fear than any that 
could have been awakened by the roll of musketry, 
or the rattling of bayonets, or the sudden burst of 
the wild Bedouin halloo, if they had come upon 
him at that moment, alone as he was, and armed 
only with his sword. There is a power in utter 
solitude that is far more terrible than the might of 
man. 

‘‘He was startled by the rush of heavy wings 
over his head, It was a vulture, flying across his 
path, with outstretched neck, and with a fixedness 
of purpose in its manner of flight that seemed to 
indicate the scent of carrion at no great distance. 
The thought of some human being perishing in 
that dreadful plain flashed upon Harry’s mind, and 
without thinking of the risk he ran, he turned his 
horse’s head and galloped after the flying bird. 
It flew before him for about a mile, and then 
descended behind a hillock a little in advance. 
Harry galloped up the side of the mound, and with 
aloud shout scared the vulture from its expected 
meal in the hollow behind. 

“It would indeed have been a terrible repast. 
Stretched upon the sand, and exposed to the still 
glaring sun, a dead camel lay by the side of two 
human beings who had been its riders, and who 
seemed to have perished with it. One was an old 
man, with white hair flowing round his temples ; 
the other, a girl, of perhaps eighteen summers, 
whose dark curls lay loose about a face as white as 
alabaster, and rolled in sad luxuriance upon the 
ground, 

** Harry dismounted in a moment, detached the 
skin of water from his saddle, and hastened to the 
outstretched bodies that lay before him, in the 
hope that he might not be too late to save them. 

“The old man was dead; his jaw had fallen, 
and his heart was motionless. But the girl still 
breathed, though faintly and convulsively, and 
when Harry had opened his flask and poured some 
of the water over her face and between her lips, 
she seemed partly to revive. The young officer 
led his horse round so that its shadow might fall 
upon her, raised her head and laid it on his knees, 
and with anxious care awaited her return to con- 
sciousness. 

“* The fair being whom he had found so strangely, 
and was watching now with such intense anxiety, 





story—plot there is _ 


j ° . A 
foomiee which appeared, however, not to have 


been made for her, and was probably put on from 
| necessity, or by reason of the climate. 


kind ; the features were scarcely larger than a 
child &, and were now too utterly colourless to look 

| od « . . 

| like the reality of life. The closed eyes were small 


was small and delicate in form, and was attired in | MAIDS’ and ‘ BACHELORS’ came racing UP the t 
| a kind of eastern dress of some light but costly | 
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a 
with long thoughtful lashes. Everywhere ther 
was a mixture of gentleness and energy, of timidity 
and earnestness. The whole expression was thy 
of extreme sensibility and great reserve, and yo: 
would have said at once that it was the face of yy, 
whose feelings were as immeasurable in their dey} 
as they would be brief and scanty in their utterance 

‘It was long before the short gasping breath 
subsided into more lengthened sighs, but at ke 
she was sufficiently restored to drink a deep, ea i 
draught from the water-skin while Harry held } 
to her lips, and then her eyes opened—eyes that 
in an instant poured over the deathlike featur 
the full light of conscious life and exuberant beauty. 
The return of sense was sudden and complete 
Instead of that bewilderment and surprise whic 
so often follow the state of insensibility, she seemed 
at once to have a perfect knowledge of her co. 
dition. She sprang immediately to her feet, looked 
round her rapidly, her quick glance resting for 4 
moment on each of the surrounding objects; on the 
tall steed that screened her from the sun: on the 
face of Harry as he knelt on one knee with the 
flask of water in his hand; on the dead camel a 
her feet, and lastly on the corpse of the old man 
extended by her side. Here her eyes were stayed, 
and looked no further. She dropped upon her 
knees beside the body, laid her hand upon the 
breast, her cheek upon the open mouth. The 
hand trembled violently, the cheek was hastily 
raised again, and in a low but distinct voice she 
said, 

‘¢ «He is dead !—Father !—Oh, Father !’” 


This fair creature is Anna Morville, the ‘First 
Angel.’ Inthe development of her character 
there is some artistic skill; but we doubt the 
author’s capabilities to sustain any character, 
consistently with nature, through even two 
volumes. We dismiss the book with the regret 
that so much truthful feeling should be alloyed 
by so much inequality of thought and com 
position. 








1851; or, the Adventures of Mr. and Mr. 
Sandboys and Family, who came up l 
London to see The Great Exhibition. 
Part I. By Henry Mayhew and Georg? 
Cruikshank. Bogue. 

WE can do no more than give our readers 

a preliminary taste of this seasonable Je 

d'esprit, from the combined pen and pent 

of Henry Mayhew and George Cruikshank. 

It is intended to describe the visit of the 

rustic family of the Sandboys, from the tra 

quil meadows of Buttermere to the ge 

Palace,—how they enjoyed themselves, a0¢ 

orobably what disasters befel them. We hope. 

Loweees, that among these the author W) 

not have to record the catastrophe predicte 

by the Astronomer Royal this week at . 

Institution of Civil Engineers,—that ™ 

building will come tumbling about our ea 

like a pack of cards. b 
‘* The great Exhibition was about to attrat ‘ 

sight-seers of all the world—the sight-seer, a 

make up nine-tenths of the human family. Bh 

African had mounted his ostrich. The - 

of the desert had announced an excursion car 

from Zoolu to Fez. The Yakutskian SHILLIBE 
had already started the first rein-deer omnibus” 

Novogorod. Penny cargoes were steaming - 

Old Nile, in Egyptian ‘Dayiicuts’ and 1 oot 

LIGHTS ;’ while floating from the Punjab, 9 0s 

gregating down the Indus, Scindian ; 


=] . . YT 12, 
Sea, with Burmese ‘ WATERMEN, Nos. 9 an 
calling at the piers of Muscat and Aden, to PU 


-o-pence 3 
| passengers for the Isthmus—at two-pence 


The face | 
was one of great beauty, though of an unusual | 


and deeply set beneath the forehead, and fringed | 
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‘sweater’ of the Arctic Regions. The Ho io 
Venus had already added to the graceful ebu 
of nature the charms of a Parisian crinoliné 
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of the backwoods. The Truefit of New Zealand had 
dressed the full buzz wig, and cut and curled the 
horn of the chief of the Papuas. The Botocudo had 
ordered a new pair of wooden ear-rings. The Mari- 
poosan had japanned his teeth with the best Bruns- 
wick Black Odonto. The Cingalese was hard at 
work with a Kalydor of Cocoa-Nut-Oil, polishing 
himself up like a boot; and the King of Dahomey 
—an ebony Adam—in nankeen gaiters and epau- 
lets, was wending his way towards London to tender 
his congratulations to the Prince Consort. 

“ Nor was the commotion confined alone to the 
extremes of the world——the metropolis of Great 
Britain was also in a prodigious excitement. ALEXIS 
SoYER Was preparing to open a restaurant of all 
nations, where the universe might dine, from six- 
pence to a hundred guineas, off cartes ranging 
from pickled whelks to nightingales’ tongues—from 
the rats @ la Turtare of the Chinese, to the ‘turkey 
and truffes’ of the Parisian gourmand—from the 
‘long sixes, aw naturel,’ of the Russian, to the 
‘stewed Missionary of the Marquesas,’ or the 
‘cold roast Bishop’ of New Zealand. Here, too, 
was to be a park with Swiss cottages, wherein 
the sober Turk might quaff his Dublin stout; and 
Chinese pagodas, from whose golden galleries the 
poor German student, dreaming of the undiscover- 
able voumena of Kant, might smoke his penny 
Pickwick, sip his Arabian chicory, and in a fit of 
absence, think of his father-land and pocket the 
sugar, 

‘St. Paul's and Westminster Abbey (‘in con- 
sequence of the increased demand’) were about to 
double their prices of admission, when M. JULLIEN, 
‘ever ready to deserve the patronage of a discern- 
ing public,’ made the two great English cathedrals 
sv tempting an ofter that they ‘did not think them- 
selves justified in refusing it.’ And there, on alter- 
nate nights, were shortly to be exhibited, to ad- 
miring millions, the erystal curtain, the stained 
ylass windows illuminated with gas, and the statues 
lighted up with rose-coloured lamps; the ‘ Black 
Band of his Majesty of Tsjaddi, with a hundred 
widitional bones;’ the monster Jew’s harp; the 
Euhurdy-gurdychon; the Musicians of Tongoose ; 
the Singers of the Maldives; 
Paraguay; the Troubadours of far Vancouver; the 
Snow Ball Family from the Gold Coast ; the Canary 
of the Samoiedes; the Theban Brothers; and, ‘ ex- 
pressly engaged for the occasion,’ the celebrated 
Band of Robbers from the Desert. 

“ Barnum, too, had ‘thrown up’ Jenny Lind, 
and entered into an agreement with the Poor Law 
Commissioners to pay the Poor Rates of all Eng- 
land during one year for the sole possession of 
Somerset House, as a ‘Grand Hotel for all Nations,’ 
under the highly explanatory title of the ‘ XENopo- 
KEION PANCOSMOPOLITANICON ;’ where each guest 
Was to be provided with a bed, boudoir, and banquet, 
together with one hour's use per diem of a valet, 
aud a private chaplain (according to the religious 
opinions of the individual); the privilege of free 
admission to all the theatres and green-rooms; the 
right of entrée to the Privy Council and the Palace ; 
& Knife and fork, and spittoon at pleasure, at the 
tables of the nobility; a seat with nightcap and 
pillow in the House of Commons, and a cigar on 
the Bench with the Judges; the free use of the 
colhunns of the ‘The Times’ newspaper, and the 
neht of abusing therein their friends and hosts of 


9 day before; the privilege of paying visits in the 
ry a . es : 
ard Mayor's state-carriage, (with the freedom of 


parte ity of London,) and of using the Goldsmiths’ 
eae barge for aquatic excursions; and finally, the 
tes right of presentation at the Drawing-room to 
med a gracious Majesty, and of investiture with 
sie Urder of the Garter at discretion, as well as the 
Prerogative of sitting down, once a week, in rota- 
Tor, q re dinner-table of His Excellency General 
Rina snide: rhese advantages Mr. Barnum, to 
— oe language, had ‘determined upon offer- 

= “ generous and enlightened American public at 
;) iing per head per day—numbers alone en- 

m to complete his engagements.’ 


abiing hi 
ae ile +} ° . ° . 
— ae mHese gigantic preparations for the grati- 
@Li0T 0g ‘ (at - 8 e 
We pige foreign visitors were being made, the 
4it UL he 1+) 2 . e 
the British Provinces likewise were pre- 
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paring extensively to enjoy themselves. Every city 
was arranging some ‘ monster train’ to shoot the 
whole of its inhabitants, at a halfpenny per ton, 
into the lodging-houses of London. All the houses 
of York were on tip-toe, in the hope of shaking 
hands in Hyde Park with all the houses of Lan- 
caster. Beds, Bucks, Notts, Wilts, Hants, Hunts, 
and Herts were respectively cramming their carpet 
bags anticipative of ‘a week in London.’ Not a 
village, a hamlet, a borough, a township, or a wick, 
but had each its shilling club, for providing their 
inhabitants with a three days’ journey to London, a 
mattrass under the dry arches ef the Adelphi, and 
tickets for soup ad Ubitum. John o’Groats was 
anxiously looking forward to the time when he was 
to clutch the Land’s End to his bosom,—the Isle of 
Man was panting to take the Isle of Dogs by the 
hand, and welcome Thanet, Sheppy, and Skye to 


the gaieties of a London life,—the North Foreland | 


was preparing for a friendly stroll up Regent’s- 
street with Holy-Head on his arm—and the man at 
Eddystone Light-house could see the distant glim- 
mer ofa hope of shortly setting eyes upon the long 
looked for Buoy at the Nore. 

** Bradshaw's Railway Guide had swelled into an 
encyclopedia, and Masters and Bachelors of Arts 
‘who had taken distinguished degrees,’ were daily 
advertising, to perfect persons in the understanding 
of the Time Tables, in six easy lessons for one 
guinea. Omnibus conductors were undergoing a 
polyglott course on the Hamiltonian system, to 
enable them to abuse all foreigners in their native 
tongues; the ‘ ATLASES’ were being made extra 
strong, so that they might be able to bear the whole 
world on top of them; and the proprietors of the 
Camberwell and Camden Town ‘busses were eagerly 
watching for the time when English, French, Prus- 
sians, and Belgians should join their Wellingtons 
and Bluchers on the heights of ‘ Waterloo!’ ” 

In the frontispiece, our friend, George 
Cruikshank, (we cannot think where he has 
been hiding his undiminished head,) comes 
out with great force in the representation of 
a huge globe, in which all the nations of the 
earth are converging towards the Crystal 
Palace at the summit. In this elaborate 
specimen of etching we behold the different 
types of the human race, Caucasians, Mongo- 
lians, Ethiopians, Americans, and Malays, 
all wending their way from the subarctic, 
temperate, tropical, and intertropical regions 
of the earth, now in ships and railway car- 
riages, now on horses, elephants, and camels, 
here in palanquins, there in bullock wagons, 
—and again on foot,—careering, capering, 
smoking, frolicking, running, and tumbling, 
while each individual of this multitudinous 
centrifugal throng is distinguished by some 
peculiarity indicative of his or her curiosity, 
country, and habits. The picture is full of 
humour, with an elaboration of character and 
incident sufficient to rivet the attention for 
hours. As a masterpiece of the minute in 
art, it ought assuredly to have a prominent 
place in the Great Exhibition. 





SUMMARY. 

Southey’s Commonplace Book. The Fourth and 
Concluding Series. Original Memoranda, Edited 
by the Rev. J. W. Warter, B.D. Longmans. 

Swirr compares the labours of an author to chick- 

ens, which require a month to fatten them, and are 

eaten in half an hour. ‘Southey’s Commonplace 

Book,’ of which this, containing original memo- 

randa, is the fourth series and the last, may be 

likened to a banquet for which earth, air, and sea 
may be laid under contribution. Years were spent 
in collecting the vast and varied collation, and 
even Southey himself—glutton of books as he was 

—would have demanded a few days, at least, to 

devour it. Under these circumstances we must 

take a week, if not two, to taste the dishes, before 
we attempt to select the best for those who will do 
us the honour to be our guests, 





Addresses and Charges of Edward Stanley, D.D., 
with a Memoir. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
M.A. Murray. 

THIS volume contains a selection of addresses and 

charges of the late Bishop of Norwich, with the 

purpose of illustrating the pastoral and episcopal 
life of this excellent prelate, whose liberal views 
were sometimes misapprehended. We shall return 
to it for the sake of reviewing the memoir prefixed 

to these papers, which, although occupying but a 

third of the volume, will be of more interest. 

Cosmos: Sketch of a Physical Description of the 
Universe. Vol. Ul. Part I. By Alexander von 
Humboldt. 

Tus first part of the third volume treats of the 

philosophy of the heavenly bodies under the head 

of Astrognosy, which is the author's first section of 
his Uranological portion of the physical description 
of the universe. 
The Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis Restored. 
By James Fergusson, Esq. Murray. 

AN essay on the chronology of the Assyrian empire, 
and the architecture of western <Asia, from the 
earliest period to the age of Alexander, in which 
the palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis are attempted 
theoretically to be restored, from the fragmentary 
discoveries of Botta and Layard, agreeably with 
the present state of our knowledge. 

The Fanily Almanack and Educational Revyiste for 

1851. J. H. Parker. 

THIS is the first appearance of a reference-book 

very much needed, and which cannot fail at once 

to show its utility to all who send boys to school 
and young men to college. The register, besides 
containing a full amount of information respecting 
the universities and the various colleges and train 

ing institutions, affords a very complete description 
of all the public grammar schools in England and 

Wales, the date of their institution, the masters, 

the exhibitions, the number of scholars, and the 

terms of admission. With the additions that ex- 
perience will point out, and of which the publishers 
promise freely to avail themselves, this educational 
almanack will doubtless become a standard annual. 


The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah, and that of the 
Lamentations, Translated from the Original 
Hebrew; with a Commentary, Critical, Philologi- 
cal, and Evegetical, By KE, Henderson, D.D. 
Hamilton and Adams. 

Tue Anglican version of the Holy Scriptures, as a 
whole, is unrivalled for fidelity and grandeur; that 
of Luther or of Diodati taking, we presume, the 
second place. Translations into our vernacular 
tongue of particular books have occasionally ap- 
peared, but, with the exception of those by Dr. 
Henderson, there is not one which would replace 
without disadvantage the authorized version. We 
by no means insinuate that we should wish to see 
such a substitution; the author himself, we are sure, 
would be the first to protest against it, but we have 
no other way in which so well to express the high 
estimation in which we hold Dr. Henderson's 
labours. His ‘Book of the Minor Prophets’ we 
have not seen, but a careful study of his Isaiah, 
with a less minute, yet not superficial, examination 
of the present volume, enables us to speak with 
confidence on the subject. 


Ancient Coins and Medals. By Wenry Noel 
Humphreys. Grant and Griffith. 
A REVISED edition of Mr. Humphrey's interesting 
cabinet of coins of classical antiquity, from the 
origin of the art of coining to the fall of the Roman 
empire, to which we may return 
A Practical Guide to the Law of Bills of Eachange 
and Promissory Notes. By Stewart Tournay. 
Groombridge. 
A CONCISE, accurate, and practical treatise on the 
Law of Bills of Exchange, Promissory Notes, and 
Banker's Cheques, sufficiently free from techni- 
calities as to be useful to the mercantile community, 
is of great use in a trading country like our own. 
Such a treatise was published in 1529 by Mr. Ser- 
jeant Byles, and it has since passed through several 
editions, the last of which was published so lately 
as 1847, As that work is more serviceable, and 
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The Pocket Peerage of Great Britain and Ireland. 
By H. R. Forster. Bogue. 


from its clearness of style more easily understood, 

than the one before us, we do not think Mr. Tour- 

nay’s ‘ Practical Guide’ likely to supersede it. 

A Compendium of English Literature, Chronologi- 
cally Arranged, from Sir John Mandeville to 
William ( ‘owper. 
Gilpin. eerie 

In this volume will be found specimens of almost | or family incident. : 

every British writer of any note, in prose or verse, | Hildebrand and the Excommunicated Emperor. 

from the days of Wicliff and Chaucer, down to| By Joseph Sortain, A.B. Longmans, Brighton: 

Junius and Cowper. Biographical sketches of the | _ Folthorpe. 

authors are given, and notes explanatory, illustra- | 

tive, and directing to the best editions and to 
various criticism, The immense labour bestowed | 


in a small square pocket volume, of some 500 


The Records of Woman, and other Poens. 
Felicia Hemans. Blackwoods. 


By 


in the preparation of such a work is at once obvious, 
and we can bear testimony to the judgment and 
taste displayed by the compiler. Mr. Cleveland, | 
who is a teacher in Philadelphia, has rendered good | jyomoir of the late John Mytton, Esq., of Halston. 
service to the cause of sound education by the pub- | ie Mised hind olitien. %. Ackermann. 

lication of this class-book, which we trust will be | JacK Myrron, as his biographer Nimrod admits, 
as W idely introduced Into the schools of this country possessed the animal facuitics to degree alias 
as it is already in America. The work has been | witnessed. His early youth was passed in knocking 

| 


studiously prepared with a view to the moral 48 | down tutors and suffering expulsion from the public 
well as the intellectual improvement of the rising 


generation. Whether as an educational book, or | 
one for private reading, this 1s among the best | 
compendiuins of English literature of its size. 
Q. Horatii Flacci Carmina: Platonis Phedrus. 

Recensuit Carolus Badham, A.M. 12mo, Parker. 
Two new volumes of the Series of Classical Texts, 
publishing by Mr. Parker. They are neatly and 
corre ctly printed, 


by receiving there his three pipes of port wine ; at 
his adult and perfected state he may be said to 


| gambler. 


Rudiments of Latin (rrammar for Ladies. By R. 
W. Browne, M.A., Professor of Classical Litera- 
ture in King’s College, London. Parker. 


associated with positive cruelty, and a wanton 
recklessness of human life and limb, it elicits 
contempt and disgust. That a man born of an old 
Tuts little work will prove useful to the class of | and respected family, with noble means of benefit- 
persons for whom it is intended, The forms are | ing his fellow creatures, should so thoroughly de- 
legibly printed, and the necessary explanations are | grade himself, and squander his paternal wealth in 
given with clearness and precision. such riotous excesses as are here exhibited, can 
Social Statics: The Conditions Essential to | Only be looked upon as a pitiable disgrace to 

Human Happiness Specified. By HerbertSpencer, | humanity. The book is a tissue of impieties. 

Chapman. The Man that never stopped Growing; a Tale for 
AN interesting work upon questions relating to Children and others. By Caliban. Chapman. 
political economy, moral philosophy, and other | THIs is anindiffereutattempt at inculcating content- 
subjects connected with the conditions of society | ment with one’s lot and condition, by a short story 
in this age of progress. of Aihai, the son of Wosmi, a lad of “ eager soul, 
who put beyond all price the things that were not 
his.” It is told in the style of the Eastern fables, 
but is barren both of description and wit ; and even 
though the end tells us it was a dream, we can only 
think it an unpleasant one, and certainly not worth 
relating. 

The History of Greece from the earliest period to the 
Roman Conquest. By Miss Corner. Dean. 
Tuis little work forms part of the series of Miss 
Corner’s Historical Library. It is chiefly compiled 
from Thirlwall’s ‘ History of Greece,’ and Dr. 
Smith’s ‘Classical Dictionaries,’ and seems well 

adapted for the class for whom it is intended. 
Royal Visits and Progresses to Walesand the Border 
Counties. By Edward Parry. Chester: FE. Parry. 
THIs is a substantial quarto volume, containing a 
history of the country and people, and particularly 
of the leading families concerned in the times of 
| the civil wars and commonwealth, the latter por- 
tion derived from MSS. never before published. 
t is also illustrated with many engravings by Fair- 
holt, Reimbault, Nicholls, and others, from draw- 
ings by J. B. Henderson, Esq. It begins with the 
visit of Julius Cesar, and describes all the cele- 
brated visits of the Saxons under Hengist and 
Horsa, of the Normans under William the Con- 
queror, and of the Sovereigns of England down to 
those of Queen Victoria, whose portrait we recog- 
nise as having been published some time since in 


or, 


The Parliamentary Companion For 1851. By 
Charles R. Dod. Whittaker and Co. 

Tus little pocket-companion continues to be an ad- 
mirable mu/tum in parvo of information concerning 
parliamentary terms and proceedings, and the du- 
ties of the various officers of the houses of Peers 
and Commons ; the usages of ‘ the house,’ and privi- 
leges of members, how to avoid a decision, how 
to throw out a bill without pronouncing upon its 
merits, and how to accept the onerous duties of the 
mythical Chiltern Hundreds. So far it is a neces- 
sary of the parliamentary life, especially in these 
times, when the duties of legislators are no sinecure. 
The electioneering intelligence is surprisingly well 
got up, and shows at a glance the sitting and re- 
jected members, the votes they polled, the amount 
of constituency, and the number on the registry, 
the population, and even other particulars as re- 
marks. An epitome of the public career of mem- 
bers, with short extracts from their speeches, ex- 
tracted from a careful revision of the latest pledges 
given, with the dates of the most important events 
concerning them, renders the book valuable to other 
than the class to which it is especially dedicated. 





Correspondence, Despatches, and other Papers of 
Viscount Castlereagh. Ealited by his brother, 
C. W. Vane, Marquis of Londonderry. Vols. V. 
to VIII. Shoberl. 

THESE volumes form the second series of the work, 

comprising the letters and papers of the great states- | the ‘ Art-Journal.’ 

man ; they contain the military and miscellaneous | Pastoral Recollections. By John Clayton 

correspondence during the y™ rial of Lord Castle- | Hall, Virtue. and Co. 

reagh’s admission into the Cabinet, and of the year | THE first volume of a series of discourses formerly 

1813, when he held the office of Secretary for | delivered in the Poultry Chapel by the author, who 

Foreign Affairs. An interesting featureinthe present | was for many years known as one of the most 0- 

series is the correspondence with Sir Arthur Wel- | pular nonconformist preachers in the melrepolie 

lesley, (Duke of Wellington.) in reference chie fly | They contain little to raise them above the ordinary 
to the efforts which Lord Castlereagh made with | class of works of this description, and will doubt. 
the King and the Cabinet to make him com- | less be chiefly read by the members of the writer’ 
mander-in-chief of the army in the Peninsula, old congregation, hey make no pretensions to 





Vol. I. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


A new and elaborate list of the peerage, comprised | 


_ pages, in which the editor has attempted to diversify | 

’ tai nealogical facts and dates by | 

‘harles D. Cleveland. | the dry details of genealog | 
= " | the occasional introduction of a personal anecdote 


A TALE of Pope Gregory VII., grounded on the 


schools ; his entering the university is only marked | j.,65 and misfortunes of the young man are re 


have exhilited the savage propensities of the bull- | 
| dog, combined with those of the drunkard and the | 
Practical jokes, coloured with the exu- | 
berance of high spirits, and the relief of wit or fun | 
of some kind, may sometimes excite the smile of | 


forgiveness, and be pardonable enough; but when | ) ‘ , 
> I 6 |THE oft-told tale for children, written in verse, 





[Feb, 1 





| much originality of thought, or to pulpit-eloquence: 


nor do they contain any elaborate criticisms Upon 
disputed texts; they will, however, be usefy! u 
simply unfolding Christian doctrine and affection. 
ately inculeating Christian duty. We have no 
discovered any traces of sectarianism in any part of 
this volume. Its chief defect is the colloquial mode 
of illustration occasionally adopted. — Its great re. 
commendation is, that it appears to be the hones 
attempt of a good man to be useful in his decliniiig 


| years, 


Ambrose Maclandreth ; OF, the Religious Enth usiast, 
A Tale by a Clergyman. Hope. 


| THERE is a religious tone pervading this volume, as 


befits its clerical authorship; but we see no good 
reason for the title of ‘The Religious Enthusiast’ 
any more than for the impracticable names given 
to the hero and heroine of the tale, Ambrose 
Maclandreth and Alison Acehamber. Ambrose js 
a native of Gloucestershire, and, except the sup- 
position of a remote northern ancestry, there is no 
cause for the calling him by a surname which might 
well have found place between Colqhitto and Galasp, 
in Milton’s famous anti-Scotch sonnet. The for. 


counted, ending with his happy marriage to Alison, 

The tale has some very exciting, but rather in- 

probable, scenes. 

The Life and Death of Little Red Riding Hod. 
A Tragedy, adapted from the German of Ludwig 
Tieck. By Jane Browning Smith. With Tilus- 
trations by J. Mulready. Groombridge. 


with an explanatory prologue. The illustrations 
which are very indifferent, it is needless to say are 
not the production of the Mulready, 








EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 
WE have now lying on our table a number of works 
on various branches of education, by no means cal- 


culated to inspire us with a high notion of the 


abilities of those to whose care the youth of the 
middle classes are entrusted. Teachers are often 
a self-satisfied race of men. Oracles of their little 
world, they rush into print before they have, we 
will not say mastered but, carefully studied the 
subjects on which they venture to write. Instead 
of patching up books, many of them would have 
been more usefully employed in mending shoes. 
What numbers of good cobblers have been lost m 
bad schoolmasters! Of such apparently 18 the 
author of a Comprehensive Chart of the Leading 
Branches of Human Learning (Jarrold.) In this 
broad-sheet, Mr. Halliwell classes Book-keeping 
under the head of Imagination, while Arithmetic 
of which it is only an application, is ranged under 
Pure Mathematics. Criticism and Grammar ate 
assigned to one head, Rhetoric to another, an 
Logic to a third. While Applied Mathematics 
left a blank, we find that Mensuration and Survey: 
ing are a part of Pure Mathematics, and. that 
Pyrotechny belongs to Mixed Mathematics. Plun- 
pudding, we presume, would come under the aa 
division, the excellency both of squibs and poy 
depending on the due proportions of the materia® 
Mnemonics we see ranged under Imagination, while 


’ s if 
Chronology forms ’a department of Memory. £ - 
these errors were not sufficiént, we have a coll 


of ‘Explanations,’ in which almost every word . 
a blunder. The following are selected at random: 
‘ Conventional (sic) from venior, I contract; by 
treaty between two parties. Heathen, from ethno, 


; : SS al m 

one who lives in the woods. Book-keeping, a 

boc, bark, and cepan, to retain or register. “tr . 
. i) 


ralogy, from mine and logos. Engraving, 
French, engraver. Printing, from in and geet 
press in, Reflection is in catoprics(') the — Me 
light turned back into the air. Catoprics| bes 
rived from the Greek katoprika 7” Such a wret 
display of ignorance as this needs no comment. P 
Black’s Lessons in Greek Ellipses, (Longman 
are intended to lead the student to the caren 
investigation of a form of speech most perplenss 
and disheartening until the difficulties of <<" 
guage have been to some extent overcome. “2 & 


are selected with great judgment from the four 
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the ‘ Anabasis,’ to which they form an 
excellent analytical guide. We must protest, how- 
ever, against Valpy’s Grammar and the Delectus 
of his clever son being appealed to as authorities 
in the present advanced state of reek learning. 

Corfe’s Guide to Modern Greek is an able in- 
troduction to the neo-helleniec pronunciation and 
srammar. The author is favourably known by his 
translation of Xenos’ ‘Devil in Purkey.’ Although 
the advantages of an acquaintance with the modern 
Greek are of so much importance to the traveller, 
the scholar, and the merchant, there is no Chair for 
‘t inany of our universities or colleges: while in 
Paris M. Egger regularly lectures at the Sorbonne, 
and M. Hase at the Librairie Nationale. Louis 
Philippe also founded a school at Athens, expressly 
for the purpose of qualifying young f renchmen to 
fill up vacancies as they occurred in the various 
public schools of France. We hope this little 
yolume will meet with the encouragement its 
numerous merits deserve, and that the author will 
he enabled to follow it up by the series of elemen- 
tary works which he has projected. A few etymo- 
logical notes would be an improvement, such, for 
instance, as would account for the use of the inde- 
clinable rod Adyev, as in tov Adyou pov for éyw, and 
the form 6 i¢ccog pou for émoc, Ke. 

Mr. Arnold has just added two new volumes to 
the long list of educational works which have been 
written or edited by him. His German and his 
French Vocabularies (Rivingtons) will be found 
exceedingly valuable to those who can find time to 
commit them to memory. We disapprove of such 
books altogether; but if they must be used, these 
we can venture to recommend as containing a 
judicious collection of all the materials necessary 
for the formation of sentences. Of no less utility, 
though of inferior bulk, is De Porquet’s Premiers 
Pas, adorned with a portrait (for what reason we 
know not) of the author. His France telle qu'ell: 
est, although published in 1850, was written in 
1840, and no one could learn from its pages that 
royalty, the peerage, the second chamber, &c., 
existed no longer, that Louis Philippe had fled into 
exile, and that Louis Napoleon, the hero of Stras- 
burg and Boulogne, had been tacitly raised to the 
Presidency, Some of the typographical errors, 
which swarm in every page, will assuredly lead 
to curious blunders. The Voyage de six semaines 
en France of the same author is still more eare- 
lessly printed: De Thou figures as Le Thon, Jus- 
sicu_ as Tussieu, Malebranche as Malabranche, 
d vinus as Tovinus, Aurelien as Auselien, the poet 
Ausonius as Ansonne, the painters Watteau and 
Ingres as Walteau and Tugres, Dugay-Trouin as 
Du gay-trouin. Names of places are similarly 
metamorphosed ‘:—we find Lannes for Cannes, 
Nannes for Vannes, Lillebourne for Lillebonne, 
Jonie for lonie, Tourbes for Tarbes, &c. Will it 
wy believed, that 
being soe we read in p. 175 of Louis Philippe as 
Pe - on the throne, ‘aujourdhui, a la fin de 
itlet 1540 —of the Dufaure ministry being still 
, power, “qui ence moment domine la chambre 
des députés (1847).’ What are we to think of a 


wn 


iter who tells us that the Princess Marie of 


chapters of 


(hy PANS ‘ : . 
naples buried at Dreux, ‘ tout recemment 
i ob e 

: that the column of July was erected 


ne age de notre derniére révolution (1850)? 
Wig A. 1818 the Austrians besieged Huningue 
bs ; ae 00 men ‘__who places the Rue de Bercy. 
the Boulevard Bourhont  wiko aeeaibes tecent 
bs o describes Rachel as 
Mei nt calls George Sand ‘la pauvre 
same du Devant,’ an ‘ange déchu?’ and j 


ih 


in- 
us ha y) . + . : 
that Eugéne Sue is known only bv his 


Pry 
‘2118 


ror 


MANS maritin 99 . - 
that a. antimes!’—and who tells us, finally, 
- were a4 . » ‘ : . 
fall ‘sa spring at Clermont, whose waters, 


Tp edge hests, flowers, or bunches of grapes, 
;.. “un sédiment calcaire, qui n’en altére 
peas hy leur donnent l'apparence de forti- 
ther oro presume he means ‘ petrifactions.’ 
il aie omission and commission, of the 
nar and double-entendres, we forbear 

his own o- bP te beg M. De Porquet to read 
work on Englan 4 meats he publishes his threatened 
gland :—‘ Most people will regard its 


is 
‘ 
a 
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in a work bearing 1850 on the | 


' 


| 





author 


| ing, by 


recourse to the puting system, to impose 
unwarrantably upon their understanding.’ Thi- 
baudin’s Dictionary of French Verbs (Simpkin) is 
a clear tabulation of the numerous forms of all the 
French irregular verbs. The 250,000 inflexions 
which these verbs undergo are set clearly before 
the eye, and arranged in a very systematic manner. 


| 
| 
| 


The rules for the right use of the participles are | 


the briefest and simplest we know of, and we 
have a pleasure in recommending them to our 
readers, 

Newman's Poetry for the Practice of Elocution 
(Taylor, Walton, and Maberly) is one of the most 
elegant and varied collections we have met with. 
Translations from uEschylus and Horace, from 
Schiller, Vordésmarty, Arndt, and Becker, are inter- 
spersed with unhackneyed passages from our own 
poets, and from several transatlantic writers, 


This | 


little volume was prepared for the pupils attending | 


the Ladies’ College in Bedford-square, and 
prove a valuable addition to the class-books of 
other institutions of less ambitious title. Allen 
and Cornwell's English Grammar, (Simpkin), 
written, we believe, for the use of British schools, 
and their smaller Grammar for 
hardly up to the advanced state of grammatical 
knowledge. The conjugation of a verb with six 
moods and five forms of each tense is still retained 
contrary to all analogy. The forty pages occupied 
with derivations would be far more valuable and 
useful if compressed into ten. It is not by such 
means that boys can learn the etymology of their 
mother-tongue: what are they benefited by knowing 
the bare fact that pagun comes from pagus, a vil- 


it will 


se 
Beginners, are | 


from a popular German original. 


as an advertising mountebank, endeavour- climo, I declare ; strepho, turning; ante, (twice), 


against; «ce. 

School-beeks that have reached their ninth edi- 
tion may be supposed to be adapted to the taste or 
wants of the age. Of such is Stewart's Modern 
Geography (Oliver and Boyd), a work deservedly 
entitled to the foremost place among publications of 
a similar nature, and which, in its improved form, 
will be found worthy of the reputation it has 
enjoyed. It is certainly one of the cheapest and 
nost complete text-books on the subject: the De- 
scriptive Tables form a compendious Gazetteer. 
New articles on Mathematical Geography and 
Astronomy, and Physical Geography, with a Phy- 
sical Chart of the Globe, by Johnstone, have in- 
creased the value and bulk of the work without 


_adding to its price. Cornwell's School Geography 


(Simpkin) has had an extensive circulation, not out 
of proportion with its deserts. We have noticed, 
however, several apoeryphal statements that are 
no credit to the work, such as that in Sumatra 
‘criminals condemned to death are eaten alive ''— 
The Elements of Geography (Darton’s School Library) 
is a little work admirably adapted for elementary 
instruction. It will be found an easy introduction 
to the strictly scientifie study of Mathematical, 
Physical, and Political Geography. 

Statford’s Compendium of Universal History 
(Longmans) is translated, and somewhat altered, 
In a work pro- 
fessing to give in 200 pages the ‘leading-strings of 
history,’ we could have spared details of events 
out of proportion to their linportance, Thus, the 
story of the birth of Cyrus occupies six pages, four 


are devoted to the private history of Cleopatra, 


lage, or logic from Aoyoe, « word? These are verily | 


the husks of learning. The Young Composer 


(Simpkin), by the same authors, is an invaluable 


little work for beginners. If they go through it 
steadily they will not only learn how to write, but 
how to think, and that is the best of all learning. 
Rexford’s Epitome of Granmar (Law) is little 
better than our old friend Lindley Murray abridged. 
To teachers who still cling to his antiquated rules, 
the questions appended to each section will be 
found very serviceable. Manneville’s Luglish 
Grammar NSinplified (Simpkin) is the best book 
on the subject we have seen for a long time. It is 


while three only are given to the history of the 
French revolution, and the striking events to which 
it gave rise. The original was written for the 
Prussian schools; and we read that Frederic II. 


was ‘a pattern for all the sovereigns of his age,’ 
—that Maria Theresa ‘refused to resign some 


the author's aim to bring back our grammar to its | 


primitive standard. The student who masters this 
little volume will have attained a more accurate 


Schlesien (Silesian) principalities, which justly be- 
longed to Prussia; whereupon Frederic conquered 
the whole territory ;° but not one word of Poland, 
In page 30 we are informed that ‘in almost all 
countries where commerce unduly prevails, powerful 
aristocracies spring up, by which the poorer classes 
are liable to considerable oppression,’ What Op- 
pression was ever committed by the mercantile 
aristocracy of Italy, Flanders, Holland, the Hanse 


_ towns, and England, that can be compared for one 


knowledge of the structure of our language than he | 


could have acquired from many books of greater 
pretensions. The exercises are copious, and several 
curious matters are ably discussed in a_ brief 
appendix. The remarks on the subjunctive mood, 
in reply to Crombie, are acute and conclusive. 
Halliwell’s Comprehensive Class-Book on English 
Grammar (Jarrold) must surely have been written 


by our worthy friend Bottom, the weaver, who | 
turtle-soup, venison, Olives, and port. 


‘saw a voice:’ for our author tells us that the 
‘superiority of man is visibly indicated by his pos- 
session of speech.” Language, he then proceeds 
to state, in his own perspicuous style, is ‘formed 
by the union of vowels and consonants, in the 
former flatter ‘] of which the English abounds more 
than imost languages. Jt constitutes the three 
great powers of speech —melody, harmony, and 


expression. Jt is superior to the Greek, Roman, 


and Italian languages; uniting at once their 
strength, adaptation, and beauty.’ W e do not 


profess to understand what this extract means, nor 
does the author; but what he knows of Latin and 
Greek, which he so superciliously lays aside, we 
shall presently see. In p. 11, the nominative case 
is thus humorously illustrated: ‘The carpenter 
made the table. Here the noun, carpenter, is 
in the nominative case, because the carpenter 
makes the table, and is before the verb.’ In 
p. 15, we are informed that ‘the subjunctive 
mood is an action denoting supposition ;’ and in 
p. 17, we find ‘ yes, yea’ among the adverbs of nega- 
tion ; affirmative adverbs being entirely omitted. 
A table of roots explanatory of the ‘ classical 
names’ [terms] ends the book, and in it we find 
‘jacio, I lay down,’ no_ less than five times; 


moment with the tyranny of the landed aristocracy 
of Germany or France? In page 100, we are told 


' that Mahomet was born a.p. 569, which becomes 


j 


A.D. 571 three pages further on. In page 194, 
we read that ‘in 1809, the town of Seringapatam 
was taken ;’ it should be 1799: and in another part 
we have the novel information that the chief diet 


of the Romans consisted of ‘broth, meat, figs, and 


As well say that a civic alderman lives on 
i With a few 
alterations, however, this little book might be made 
one of the best introductory works on the subject. 
Among other changes, we would suggest the adop- 


wine!’ 


| tion of the long chronology of the Septuagint instead 


of the short untenable system of Usher and Lloyd, 
which appears in the margin of our English Bibles. 
The Rev. B. G. Johns’ Listory of England 


| (Darton), belongs to a class of works which we had 


‘defino, to define,’ (twice); ‘ balo, I mow; | 


hoped were long extinct. A rampant high-tory 
spirit prevails throughout, of which we shall give a 
few specimens. Charles I., the youthful reader is 
informed, ‘ was an excellent man and a good king, 
but he lived in bad times and among wicked and 
rebellious subjects. They had got rid of the Bishop 
of Rome in England, but now wanted to be rid of 
the power and authority of their lawful king...... 
Laud and Strafford were falsely accused of high 
treason, and put to death as traitors...... The Scots 
were a set of cowardly selfish traitors, who only 
wished to get the poor king into their hands, that 
they might sell him to the rebels......In 1789 a 
horrible rebellion of the people broke out in France. 
The French most wickedly rose against their Bove- 
reign In England a few people seemed inclined 
to follow the wicked example of the French, but 
the traitors were discovered and punished as they 
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deserved.’ Our reverend and rabid author thinks 
truth and accuracy of no importance in a book for 
young people. He tells us in one line that Cesar 
‘forced the natives to pay tribute,’ and in the 
next that he did no such thing, but only extorted 
a ‘promise to pay,’—that Alfred ‘ utterly defeated 
and drove the Danes out of England, except only 
one settlement, over which he appointed Guthrum 
to be ruler,’ [that one settlement being more ex- 
tensive than all Alfred’s dominions|—that our 
Edward the Confessor ‘drew up our laws into a | 
regular body’— that William Rufus ‘fell dead | 
from his horse,’ from which (two lines before) he | 

| 





had just dismounted—that ‘the Pope in reality 
had no power over the people of England,’ and 
three lines lower, ‘that this bishop, however, had | 
great power in England,’—that we are called Pro- 
testants, because ‘some protested against the 
power of the Pope in England,’ [our learned divine 
having, it would seem, never heard of the Lutheran | 
protest against the edict of Worms] —that Mary of | 
Scotland was defeated in a battle fought ‘ between | 
the English and Scotch,’ [we do not  recol- | 
lect any such battle, but we know that she was | 
defeated by her own countrymen under the Regent | 

j 


Murray|—that General Wolfe died in 1757 instead 
of 1759—that bourn is the Scottish word for brook 

that ‘as many perished in Elizabeth's time as | 
in that of bloody Queen Mary,’ no allowance being 
made for the difference in the length of their | 
reigns, 

To another and better order belong White's | 
History of Scotland, and of England, jor Junior | 
Classes (Oliver and Boyd); also his /istory of Great 
Britain and Treland (same publishers). We so | 
recently noticed at some length the History of 
France, by the same author, that we need only 
say they are carefully written, impartial, and 
accurate. 

Clarke's Analytical Pi nmanship (Jarrold) is | 
one of the best syst ms of writing yet offered to 
the public. The principles upon which all good 
penmanship depends, as well as the causes which 
make bad writing still so common, are very clearly | 
explained, and the teacher must be a bungler 
indeed who cannot profit by the author's rules. 
The system has been already introduced into several 
government and diocesan schools, and the more it | 
is known, the better it will be appreciated, It 15 | 
the more valuable as it requires none but the ruled 
copy books in general use. The pointed hand is 
cleverly analysed, and as the ladies seem deter- 
mined to have a style of their own, we cordially 
recommend Mr. Clarke's improvements. The | 
volume itself, with the illustrations, is got up ina 
very creditable manner. The Youth's Book of | 
Natural History (Burnley), by Thomas Halliwell, | 
has been so outrageously bepraised by sundry | 
critics, that we feel it incumbent on us to examine | 
this pseudo-scientific work with more than usual 
severity. The author is evidently one of that 
numerous class who are just able to write bad 
English, and so weak-minded as to be unconscious 
of their ignorance. It would require a whole number 
of the Gazette to expose a tenth of his errors. If 
he be not already past improvement, we would call 
his attention to the following series of blunders -—- | 
In p. 7, we are taught that ‘the elephant seizes 
his enemy with Ais trunk, flings it against Aim like | 
a stone! and then crushes and tramples it [the | 
trunk, of course} to death; in p. 11, that ‘the 
chimpanzee inhabits Guinea and Africa.’ We used 
to learn that Guinea was in Africa. In p. 33, the 
term ‘ zoophytes is derived from two Greek words, | 
Scoov, animal, and Prov, a plant ;’ words not to 
be found in any dictionary; and we are then 
informed that ‘ they are attached by a kind of root 
to the sea, or to the waters in which thev live. 
Many grow in strong places.’ What sort of places 
are they! In p. 38, Mr. Halliwell informs us that 
‘the cricket never drinks, and is afraid of drums 
and reg. sa and in p. 40, that ‘the camel 
has two hunches on his back. the dromedary 
only one.’ The two-humped is the Bactrian 
camel, and the dromedary is merely a lighter 
variety of the one-humped ‘or Arabian camel. In 
p-. 15, we read—‘ the munati (manati] is the chief | 


| species, and are so called because the 


| they have a hoarse voice.’ 












y leave the 
water to seek for pasture on the shore : they have 
feet with flat crowns, and are therefore adapted 
to vegetable food.’ What are flat-crowned feet, 
and what have they to do with vegetable food ! 
In p- 26, reptiles are thus described: ‘they have 
very brilliant colours, and are all cold-blooded, and 
have something gloomy in every part of their form ; 
Then we are told that 
‘salamanders can live in the fire without being 


exceeds two thousand—-that insects have no legs— 


| 


‘consumed’ that the number of unknown insects | 
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Humboldt’s Cosmos, Vol. 3, Part 1, post 8yo 
Hymuarium Sarisburiense, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Johnson’s Hydropathic Treatment of Females, | 
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School and Family Book of Part Mug» 


| Napier’s Peninsular War, Vol. 2, post Svo, cloth, 10s, 


that the Siberian exiles ‘are generally employed | 


in the chase of the sable’—that the ruminant 
animals ‘add fresh beauties to wall and lawn, and 
invite life and spirit to the scenery of nature ’—that 
the kingfisher belongs to the order Acanthopterygit, 


L. €. is a fish—thatthe ostrich is used in Arabia | 
t Sy Bee 8 Sete - Puy | —__. (Rev. J. B.) Charch in the World, 12mo, 3s. 


and Africa for travelling,—and that ‘serpents craw] 
upon their bellies by means of the wings and scales 
with which their bodies are covered. ... . They 
have no legs, many of them attain toa great age, 
measuring nearly forty feet in length.’ A very 
great age indeed! but the author forgets to add 
how many feet go to an age. From six pages of 


| General Questions, which appear to have slipped 


out of some book of riddles, we select the following 
conundrums:—‘ Who rode upon the elephant’s 
back in the tower” Do you give itup! Why, 
‘the princes of the east.” ‘What bird can 


| neither run nor fly? The lost Dodo.’ * What animal 


never lies down unless tired! The ass.’ We 
presume Mr. Halliwell never lies down unless 
he is tired. ‘Mention a bird that sings as it 
flies. The woodcock.’ The woodcock does not 
sing at all: its only note is a harsh ery. ‘What 
bird is the oldest companion of man? The 
cock!’ We would suggest the goose, and refer 
to our author himself as an illustration. The 
‘classical names,’ as he persists in ealling the tech- 
nical terms, are more frequently wrong than right. 
We have Lopobranchii and Lophobranchi, Plecto- 


| qrauth i and Plectograthy, Choudropterqii, Neer a, 


Betvachia, Carniavia, Quadrumania, tenacula, mo- 
luscous, Ke. : while, to crown all, the most offensive 
cant disfigures nearly every page. Such are a few 


| only of the errors in a book which has. been vehe- 


mently puffed, and which the ‘Christian Advocate,’ 
in the copy now before us, describes as ‘ highly 
creditable to the author, as a scientific work.’ 
Arcades ambo (author and critic), ambo cant-are 
parati! 

It is time that the periodical press should vindi- 
cate its high calling, and check at once and for 
ever such attempts to fill the young mind with error. 
Ignorance is bliss indeed, compared with the know- 


| ledge that the Halliwells of our British schools can 
impart; and so long as such works as his can find 


publishers and purchasers, better books are kept 
out of the market, and our ingenuous youth are 
fed with stones instead of bread. 
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VARIETIES. 
The Crystal Palace.—During three of the weekly 
evening meetings of the Society of Civil Engineers, 
the mode of construction of the building in Hyde 
Park for the Exhibition of all Nations has been 
the topic of consideration. On the first evening, 
Mr. Digby Wyatt read a paper on the subject; on 
the second, a very animated discussion ensued, 
Mr. Turner, who constructed the conservatory it 
Kew Gardens, and who was one of the rejected 
competitors, exhibited a very magnificent model 
of his design for an Industrial Palace, anc contended 
that the building was insecure, This statement 
received an apparently satisfactory answer from 
Mr. Paxton and Mr. Scott Russell, On Tuesday 
last, however, the subject was again opened by 
the Astronomer Royal, who expressed his opinion 
that the building was not sutticiently secure, and 
his fears that it would some day come tumbling 
about the ears of the people like a pack of cards. 
been respected as a high authority on mechanical 
and physical subjects cannot be neglected. Mr. 
Fox replied to the statements in a clear and simple 
manner, and we are quite disposed to believe that 
the fears of Professor Airy are groundless; but the 
Executive dare not, for their own sake, shirk the 
question. They must fairly and fully meet It; and 


by competent judges, the public must be satished 
| that they may venture within the Crystal Palace 
when it is laden with the world’s industry and He 
Atkinson and Martineau’s Letters on the Law of Man's | 


throngs of the world’s visitors, without fear oi 
accident to life or limb. It appears that — 
Owen Jones’ plan for the internal decoration © 
the Crystal Palace is to be carried out with we 
following modifications:—the ridges of the 7 
are to be marked out by blue lines instead of nate 
and the sash-bars are to be painted white insted 
of yellow, ' 

Geological Society, Jan. 92?,.—In a paper ey 
the Raised Beaches of the English Channel, - 
Mr. R. A. C. Austen noticed the evidences © 
three ancient sea-levels on the coasts of Devon 
shire and the Channel Islands, at different height 
and a thick accumulation of fragmentary “ re! 
known along the coast as ‘the Head, lying 
on the oldest of the beaches. By erg 
these phenomena, Mr. Austen explained 
very great changes of the levels and condition, 
of this part of ‘the earth’s surface had occup® 
an immensely long space of time dunng © 
period immediately antecedent to the histone i 


the 


In the early part of this (the Pleistocene) per’ 


t part a 


an extensive district, including a grea 
ng pier 


Britain and Europe, was dry land, beari 
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forests, and inhabited by the rhinoceros, elephant, 
hippopotamus, wild ox, and other animals. Sub- 
sequently, it became elevated at least 2000 feet 
above the present level, and some parts of the west 
of Britain were raised within the line of perpetual 
snow; thus giving rise to glaciers in the mountains 
of Wales and Ireland, and exposing the rocks of 
the lower districts to the action of intense frost, 
and so causing the sharp rocky débris previously 
referred to as ‘‘ the Head.” Some of the animals 
disappeared, owing to the coldness of the climate, 
whilst others lived on. A subsequent depression of 
the land below the present level placed a great 
extent of surface again beneath the sea, in which 
floated icebergs and ice-floes, that on thawing 
deposited the great loose blocks found over Britain 
and the north of Europe. Another elevation after 
a long period caused the sea to make cliffs on the 
older deposits, and to form a beach at their foot ; 
and still another later elevation of the coast has 
left the sea at a level of 8 or 10 feet below the 
beach last mentioned. 

Jerusalem Literary Society.—A society has just 
been established, under the patronage of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Lord Anglican Bishop 
of Jerusalem, for the purpose of investigating the 
literature, science, manners, and antiquities of the 
Holy Land. It originated about a twelvemonth 
since, among a few gentlemen residing in the city 
of Jerusalem, and during the following spring a 
library and museum were founded, a piece of 
ground was allotted for an experimental botanic 
garden, and several meetings were held. An ap- 
peal is now being made to the archeologists and 
other literati of England, to aid this society in the 
exploration and intellectual entertainment of the 
visitors and Christian inhabitants of the Holy City. 
It is also contemplated to publish, under the super- 
intendence of an editor in England, a ‘ Jerusalem 
Quarterly Magazine,’ consisting of original papers 
on the subjects for the consideration of which the 
society has been established, including brief notices 
of the passing events in Palestine. 

Putney College of Civil Engineers. —Mr. Sten- 
house, of Glasgow, well known in the scientific 
world for his valuable chemical papers communicated 
to the Royal Society, is appointed Professor of 
Chemistry to the College of Civil Engineers at 
Putney, in the place of Dr. Frankland, who is ap- 
pointed to the chemical chair of Owen's College, 
Manchester, . 

Cumbrian Archeological Association.—We have 
already had occasion to notice the progress and 
labours of this Society of Celtic Antiquaries ; and 
Wwe are glad to learn that some of its most active 
members are engaged in bringing to light many 
treasures of the past of which little is comparatively 
known, Mr. J. O. Westwood has undertaken to 
describe and classify the early inscribed stones of 
Wales, a class of monuments in which that country 
abounds to a greater degree than any other part of 
South Britain, and some of which are referred to a 
period as early as the sixth century. The results of 
_ labours are to appear in the Archewologia Cam- 
pipe | ae Journal of the Association, 
David's ae : - istory and Antiquities of St. 
(Fellow of ion aS by the Rev. Basil Jones 
Secretaries to hs tee inti Satie ae ; ne 
0, atthe of te — ion), and Mr. E. A. F ree- 

ibesee ny aston of Architecture. 

& Bee a. ee nee at the historical play 

fury the Lighth was performed at the Hay- 
market The ; , : 

+ heatre, on Tuesday, (according to the ad- 
vertisements,) for the “ last time for ever !” 
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TERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 


a 
en — Entomological, 8 p.m.—Chemical, 8 p.m. 
wthelest, -innean, & p.m.—Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.— 
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deserved.’ Our reverend and rabid author thinks 
truth and accuracy of no importance in a book for 
young people. He tells us in one line that Cwsar 
‘forced the natives to pay tribute,’ and in the 
next that he did no such thing, but only extorted 
a ‘promise to pay,’—that Alfred ‘ utterly defeated 
and drove the Danes out of England, except only 
one settlement, over which he appointed Guthruin 
to be ruler,’ [that one settlement being more ex- 
tensive than all Alfred’s dominions|—that our 
Edward the Confessor ‘drew up our laws intoa 
regular body’— that William Rufus ‘fell dead 
from his horse,’ from which (two lines before) he 
had just dismounted—that ‘the Pope in reality 
had no power over the people of England,’ and 
three lines lower, ‘that this bishop, however, had 
great power in England,’—that we are called Pro- 
testants, because ‘some protested against the 
power of the Pope in England,’ [our learned divine 
having, it would seem, never heard of the Lutheran 
protest against the edict of Worms}—that Mary of 
Scotland was defeated in a battle fought ‘ between 
the English and Scotch,’ [we do not  recol- 
lect any such battle, but we know that she was 
defeated by her own countrymen under the Regent 
Murray|—that General Wolfe died in 1757 instead 
of 1759—that bourn is the Scottish word for brook 
—that ‘as many perished in Elizabeth's time as 
in chat of bloody Queen Mary,’ no allowance being | 
made for the difference in the length of their 
reigns, 

To another and better order belong White's 
History of Scotland, and of England, jor Junior 
Classes (¢ liver and Boyd) ; also his History of (rreat 
Britain and Ireland (same publishers). We so 
recently noticed at some length the History of 
France, by the same author, that we need only 
say they are carefully written, impartial, and 
accurate. 

Clarke's Analytical Penmanship (Jarrold) is 
one of the best systems of writing yet offered to 
the public. The principles upon which all good 
penmanship depends, as well as the causes which 
make bad writing still so common, are very clearly 
explained, and the teacher must be a bungler 
indeed who cannot profit by the author's rules. 
The system has been already introduced into several 
government and diocesan schools, and the more it 
is known, the better it will be appreciated. It 15 
the more valuable as it requires none but the ruled 
copy books in general use. The pointed hand is 
cleverly analysed, and as the ladies seem deter- 
mined to have a style of their own, we cordially 
recommend Mr. Clarke's improvements. The 
volume itself, with the illustrations, is got up ina 
very creditable manner. The Youth's Book of 
Natural History (Burnley), by Thomas Halliwell, 
has been so outrageously bepraised by sundry 
critics, that we feel it incumbent on us to examine 
this pseudo-scientific work with more than usual 
severity. The author is evidently one of that 
numerous class who are just able to write bad 
English, and so weak-minded as to be unconscious 
of their ignorance. It would require a whole number 
of the Gazette to expose a tenth of his errors. If 
he be not already past improvement, we would call 
his attention to the following series of blunders :— 
In p. 7, we are taught that ‘the elephant seizes | 
his enemy with his trunk, flings it against Aim like 
a stone! and then crushes and tramples i¢ [the 
trunk, of course) to death; in p. 11, that ‘the 
chimpanzee inhabits Guinea and Africa.’ We used 
to learn that Guinea was in Africa. In p. 33, the 
term ‘ zoophytes is derived from two Greek words, 
Seoov, animal, and Purov, a plant ;' words not to 
be found in any dictionary; and we are then 
informed that ‘ they are attached by a kind of root 
to the sea, or to the waters in which they live. | 
Many grow in strong places." What sort of ‘places 
are they! In p. 38, Mr. Halliwell informs us that 
‘the cricket never drinks, and is afraid of drums 
and trumpets!’ and in p. 40, that ‘the camel | 
has two hunches on his back, the dromedarv | 
only one.’ The two-humped is the Bactrian | 
camel, and the dromedary is. merely a_lighter 
variety of the one-humped or Arabian camel. In 
p. 15, we read—‘ the munati {manati] is the chief | 











species, and are so called because they leave the 
water to seek for pasture on the shore: they have 
feet with flat crowns, and are therefore adapted 
to vegetable food.’ What are flat-crowned feet, 
and what have they to do with vegetable food ! 
In p. 26, reptiles are thus described: ‘they have 
very brilliant colours, and are all cold-blooded, and 
have something gloomy in every part of their form ; 
they have a hoarse voice.’ ‘Then we are told that 
‘salamanders can live in the fire without being 
consumed’ that the number of unknown insects 
exceeds two thousand—that insects have no legs— 
that the Siberian exiles ‘are generally employed 
in the chase of the sable’—that the ruminant 
animals ‘add fresh beauties to wall and lawn, and 
invite life and spirit to the scenery of nature’—that 
the kingfisher belongs to the order Acanthopterygu, 
i. ¢., he is a fish—that the ostrich is used in Arabia 
and Africa for travelling,—and that ‘serpents crawl 
upon their bellies by means of the wings and scales 
with which their bodies are covered. . . . . They 
have no legs, many of them attain to a great age, 
measuring nearly forty feet in length.’ 








great age indeed! but the author forgets to add | 


how many feet go to an age. From six pages of 
General Questions, which appear to have slipped 
out of some book of riddles, we select the following 
conundrums:—‘ Who rode upon the elephant’s 
back in the tower” Do you give itup? Why, 
‘the princes of the east.’ 


‘What bird can | 


neither run nor fly? The lost Dodo.’ ‘ What animal 


unless tired?) The ass.’ 
Halliwell never lies down unless 
he is tired. ‘Mention a bird that sings as it 
flies. The woodcock.’ The woodcock does not 
sing at all: its only note is aharshery. ‘What 
bird is the oldest companion of man? 
cock!’ 
to our author himself as an 


never lies down 
presume Mr, 


The 


illustratic ym. 


We) 


The | 
We would suggest the goose, and refer | 


‘classical names,’ as he persists in calling the tech- | 
nical terms, are more frequently wrong than right. | 


We have Lopobranchii and Lophobrancht, Plecto- 
granthi and Plectograthy, Choudroptergii, Saurea, 
Betrachia, Carniaria, Quadrumania, tenacula, mo- 
luscous, &e.: while, to crown all, the most offensive 
cant disfigures nearly every page. Such are a few 


only of the errors in a book which has been vehe- | 


mently puffed, and which the ‘Christian Advocate,’ 
in the copy now before us, describes as ‘ highly 
creditable to the author, 


—— 
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Humboldt’s Cosmos, Vol. 3, Part 1, post 8yo, 

Hymuarium Sarisburiense, 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

Johnsun’s Uydropathic Treatmer rFe a ii a 
gr thes p ent of Females, 12mo, cloth, 

Kaltschmidt’s Latin Dictionary, 18mo, bound, 9s, 

- English. Latin, boards, 4s. 6d. 

Knowles's (Sheridan) The Idol Demolished, 12mo, elo % 

Lallemand on Spermatorrhe, second edition, 8vo, el 3 ‘ 

Laughter Book tor Little Folks, 4to, boards, 2s. 6d. bate 

Martin’s (G. W.) School and Family Book of Part Musi 
8vo, cloth, 3s. ~ oe 

Monro on Insanity, 8vo, cloth, 63. 

Morgun’s (Rev. R. W.) Vindication of the Church ¢ 
England, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, , 

Napier’s Peninsular War, Vol. 2, post 8vo, cloth, 10s, 

Nugent’s (.) Gleanings for the New Year, Ismo, 2s, 

Nuptials of Barcelona, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd, 

Pepys’ Diary, Vol. 2, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Rawnsley’s (Kev. R. D.) Sermons, |2mo, cloth, 5s. 

Slade’s Prayers for the Sick, sixth edition, 12mo, boards, 
3s. Gd. 

Simpson’s (W. 8.) Tables for Calculating the Cost of Iron, 4s, 

Smith’s (E.) Man; What is He, and Where is He ? 8yo, 5s, 

- (Rev. J. B.) Church in the World, 12mo, 3s. 

Southey’s (Robert) Commonplace- Book, fourth series, sy, 
cloth, 21s. 

Spottiswoode’s (Archibald J.) History of the Chureh of 
Scotland, 3 vols., Svo, 30s. 











<4 Transport Voyage to the Mauritius and Back, post svo, 
d fery | 


cloth, 9s. 6d. 

Twiss’s (Dr. T.) Letters Apostolic. 

Wegg’s (Dr.) Science and Art of Medicine, S8vo, cloth, &s, 

Westerton; a Tale, by a Lady, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

White’s History of England tor Junior Classes, 12mo, ls, 6d. 

Wordsworth’s (Rev. C.) Catechesis, second edition, post 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Year Book of Faets, 1851, 12mo, 5s. 

Yorke’s (Hon. and Rev. G. M.) Lectures on the Churches 
of England and Rome, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 





VARIETIES. 
The Crystal Palace.—During three of the weekly 
evening meetings of the Society of Civil Engineers, 
the mode of construction of the building in Hyde 
Park for the Exhibition of all Nations has been 
the topic of consideration. On the first evening, 
Mr. Digby Wyatt read a paper on the subject; on 
the second, a very animated discussion ensued, 
Mr. Turner, who constructed the conservatory i 
Kew Gardens, and who was one of the rejected 
competitors, exhibited-a very magnificent model 
of his design for an Industrial Palace, anu contended 
that the building was insecure. This statement 
received an apparently satisfactory answer from 
Mr. Paxton and Mr. Scott Russell. On Tuesday 


| last, however, the subject was again opened by 


as a scientific work.’ | 


Arcades ambo (author and critic), ambo cant-are | 


parati! 

It is time that the periodical press should vindi- 
cate its high calling, and check at once and for 
ever such attempts to fill the young mind with error. 
Ignorance is bliss indeed, compared with the know- 
ledge that the Halliwells of our British schools can 


publishers and purchasers, better books are kept 
out of the market, and our ingenuous youth are 
fed with stones instead of bread. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKs. 
Atkinson and Martineau’s Letters on the Law of Man's 
Nature, Svo, cloth, 9s. 
Barber's (M. A.) Dubourg, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Bohn's Mlustrated Library : White’s Selborne, 5s. 
——— Classical Library: Cesar, cloth, 5s. 
Standard Library: Lives of Painters, Vol. 2, cl., 2s. Gd. 
Brasseur’s French Grammar, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
—— Premiers Lectures, 12mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
Manual des Ecoliers, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 
Browne's Foresters, new edition, 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
Cabinet Shakspere, Vol. 1, Is. 6d. 
Sor Diseases of Women, third edition, 12mo, cloth, 
12s, 6d. 
Collins's (W.W.)Rambles beyond Railways, post Svo, el., 15s. 
Conder’s (J.) The Poet of the Sanctuary, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Diary of a Living Physician, post Svo, cloth, 6s. 
Dod's Parliamentary Companion, 1851, Ismo, 4s. 6d. 
Generations (The), by the Earl of Belfast, 2 vols. 
Svo, Js. 
Goldsmith's Poems, Mlustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d., morocco, 5s 
Goode's (Rev. W.) Ceremonial of the Church of England 
Svo, cloth, 4s. r : 
Harcourt’s (Rev. L. V.) Lectures o Y 30S 
3 vols., Svo, cloth, £2 ss. oe oe wee 
Hewlett’s (Rev. J. G.) Thoughts upon Thought, fourth 
edition, ]12mo, 2s. 6d. aie 
Hickman on Naval Courts Martial, Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d 
Hughes's Introductory Atlas to Modern ; 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


we Cosmos, Vol. 3, Part 1, sewed, 2s, 6d., cloth 
3. . 











Ge graphy, square, 


the Astronomer Royal, who expressed his opinion 
that the building was not sutfticiently secure, aud 
his fears that it would some day come tumbling 
about the ears of the people like a pack of cards. 
This expression of opinion from one who has eve! 
been respected as a high authority on mechanical 


and physical subjects cannot be neglected. 3 
| ’ he . 4 
| Fox replied to the statements in a clear and simple 





manner, and we are quite disposed to believe that 
impart; and so long as such works as his can find | 


the fears of Professor Airy are groundless ; but the 
Executive dare not, for their own sake, shirk the 
question. They must fairly and fully meet it; and 
by competent judges, the public must be satisfi 
that they may venture within the Crystal Palace 
when it is laden with the world’s industry and the 
throngs of the world’s visitors, without fear ° 
accident to life or limb. It appears that Mr. 
Owen Jones’ plan for the internal decoration 0 
the Crystal Palace is to be carried out with 


| following modifications:—the ridges of ~ =o 
| are to be marked out by blue lines instead of F™ 


and the sash-bars are to be painted white inst 
of yellow. “Op 

Geological Society, Jan. 22.—In a _ paper \" 
the Raised Beaches of the English Channe, 


| Mr. R. A. C. Austen noticed the evidences 


° in a yon 
three ancient sea-levels on the coasts of De 


. ey: a opts 
| shire and the Channel Islands, at different height 
post | - 
known along the coast as “the Head, 


lébrs, 
lying 
on the oldest of the beaches. By heey 
these phenomena, Mr. Austen explained 
very great changes of the levels and condita ' 
of this part of the earth’s surface had or 

an immensely long space of time during bes 
period immediately antecedent to the historic ‘od, 
In the early part of this (the Pleistocene) a 
an extensive district, including a great set 

Britain and Europe, was dry land, bearing P 


and a thick accumulation of fragmentary ° 
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forests, and inhabited by the rhinoceros, elephant, 
hippopotamus, wild ox, and other animals. Sub- 
sequently, it became elevated at least 2000 feet 

above the present level, and some parts of the west 

of Britain were raised within the line of perpetual 

snow ; thus giving rise to glaciers in the mountains 
of Wales and Ireland, and exposing the rocks of 

the lower districts to the action of intense frost, 

and so causing the sharp rocky débris previously 

referred to as ‘‘the Head.” Some of the animals 

disappeared, owing to the coldness of the climate, 

whilst others lived on. A subsequent depression of 
the land below the present level placed a great 

extent of surface again beneath the sea, in which 

floated icebergs and ice-floes, that on thawing 

deposited the great loose blocks found over Britain 

and the north of Europe. Another elevation after 

a long period caused the sea to make clitts on the 

older deposits, and to form a beach at their foot ; 

and still another later elevation of the coast has 

left the sea at a level of 8 or 10 feet below the 

beach last mentioned. 

Jerusalem Literary Society.—A society has just 
been established, under the patronage of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Lord Anglican Bishop 
of Jerusalem, for the purpose of investigating the 
literature, science, manners, and antiquities of the 
Holy Land. It originated about a twelvemonth 
since, among a few gentlemen residing in the city 
of Jerusalem, and during the following spring a 
library and museum were founded, a piece of 
ground was allotted for an experimental botanic 
garden, and several meetings were held. An ap- 
peal is now being made to the archeologists and 
other literati of England, to aid this society in the 
exploration and intellectual entertainment of the 
visitors and Christian inhabitants of the Holy City. 
It is also contemplated to publish, under the super- 
intendence of an editor in England, a ‘ Jerusalem 
Quarterly Magazine,’ consisting of original papers 
on the subjects for the consideration of which the 
society has been established, including brief notices 
of the passing events in Palestine. 

Putney College of Civil Engineers. —Mr. Sten- 
house, of Glasgow, well known in the scientific 
world for his valuable chemical papers communicated 
to the Royal Society, is appointed Professor of 
Chemistry to the College of Civil Engineers at 
Putney, in the place of Dr. Frankland, who is ap- 
pointed to the chemical chair of Owen’s College, 
Manchester, 

Cambrian Archeological Association.—We have 
already had occasion to notice the progress and 
labours of this Society of Celtic Antiquaries ; and 
We are glad to learn that some of its most active 
members are engaged in bringing to light many 
treasures of the past of which little is comparatively 
known, Mr. J. O. Westwood has undertaken to 
describe and classify the early inscribed stones of 

Vales, a class of monuments in which that country 
abounds to a greater degree than any other part of 
South Britain, and some of which are referred to a 
ope Heap 4 . pss sixth —- The results of 
* ai age aig ppear in the Archeologia Cam- 
Pes the Quarterly Journal of the Association. 
beer ge! ve History and Antiquities of St. 

(Fellow ye mt a by the Rev. Basil Jones 
eal op y’ vollege, Oxford, and one of the 
bik a al ye ssociation), and Mr. E. A. Free- 
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NEW WORKS 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION BY 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 





1. 
A Library Edition, in crown vo, of 


HE POEMS AND DRAMAS OF SIR ED- 
WARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart. Now first collected. 

N.B. This Edition will include several pieces not hitherto pub- 

lished, and those that have appeared before will receive the 

Author's last corrections and revisal. Each Vol. will be illustrated 

with an appropriate Vignette Title, and Vol. I. will contain, in 

addition, a Portrait of the Author, from a painting by DANIEL 
MACLISE, Esq., R.A. 


Il. 
the LIFE OF WILLIAM PENN. By W. 
HEPWORTH DIXON, Author of “ The Life of Howard,” 
&c. In one vol. post 8vo, with a Portrait. 


111. 
ytaty IN 1848. By L. Marriorrt. One vol. 


Post 8vo. 


Iv. 
TI,HE ERNE AND ITS LEGENDS; a Fishing 


Tour in Ireland. In one vol. post 8vo, with Plates and 
Map. 


v. 
TI‘HE PASSIONS OF ANIMALS. By Epwarp 


P. THOMPSON, Author of“ The Note- Book of a Naturalist.” 
In one vol. post 8vo, with Plates. 


vi. 
(HE ANCIENT BRITONS. In one vol. crown 


Svo, with Woodcuts. 


vil. 
PANORAMA OF THE INDUSTRY OF 


ALL NATIONS. By RICHARD DOYLE. Folded in a 
Case. Plain and Coloured. 


vill. 
HILDHOOD’S HOURS. By Mrs. Barwert, 
/ Author ‘of “ Little Lessons,” “ Nursery Government,” &c. 
With Dlustrations. Feap. Svo. 


Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly, late 186, Strand. 





This day is published, in post Svo, price 1s. 6d. 
pporans : BRITISH AND FOREIGN. By 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly, late 186, Strand. 


PERIODICALS FOR FEBRUARY. 
YENNY MAPS. Part 7. Containing Mr 
Maps of France in a Wrapper. Price 4$d. plain, or 8$d. 
coloured 


THE DALTONS ; or, Three Roads in Life. By 
CHARLES LEVER. No. 10. Price Is. Illustrated by PHTZ. 


THE BARONIAL HALLS. No. 11, 
2s. 6d. Re-issue in super-royal 4to 
THE JOURNAL OF DESIGN AND MANU- 


PACTURES. No. 24. Price Is. With numerous fabric patterns 
and illustrations. , 


WORKS OF SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, 
es ae Edition. Part 43. Price 7d. (Night and Morning, 
_. BECK’S FLORIST, FRUITIST, and GARDEN 


MISCELLANY. No. 38. Price ls. With a coloured illustration 


and woodcuts. 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. No. 362. 


Price 38. 6d. Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. No. 109. Price 


2s. 6d. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly, late 186, Strand. 








Price 





CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF MR. AINSWORTH’S WORKS. 
Now ready, 


\ INDSOR CASTLE. New and Improved 
_ nage price Is, 64. boards, or 2s. cloth. 

“ The excellence of the Cheap Edition of Harrison Ainsworth’s 
Romances has been gresticalty acknowledged by the public. 
through the extraordinary rapidity of its circulation—several of 
the earlier volumes being already out of print. It is consequently 
= Ln ee png he nee an announcement intimating their 
production in an improv ‘orm, each volume ¢t inte 
uniform type throughout."'— Sun. ee 

London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piceadilly. 


Recently published, price 3s. 


TPARD-CP sot, LAST RESOURCES. Ad. 
grapenaity for overrensing the ecuanahinn have om invinelbte 
mening sound reflections on the evils of getting into debt.” 
voreign ihooksller and ‘Librarian, Bermers street, Oxford Stee 








Now ready, feap. §vo, price 5s. 


te 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 


HISTORICAL REVIEW. 








In an age which claims to give peculiar attention to whatever is useful and practical, 
the GenTLEMAN’s Macazine has stepped forward to occupy the vacant post of an Historical 
Review. In so doing they endeavour to present, month by month, a Magazine which 
shall be acceptable in every house and family. History, it should be borne in mind, is not 
only the foundation of all learning, but in many respects the most practical of all sciences, 
and that branch of knowledge which is most certain to engage the feelings of all classes, 
Gentlemen eminently conversant with the various branches of historical study are constant 
contributors to the GentLemMaNn’s MaGazine, and every endeavour is made to render it a 
worthy organ and representative of Historical and Archeological Literature. In its Original 
Articles, historical questions are considered and discussed; in its Reviews, prominent 
attention is given to all historical books; its Historical Chronicle and Notes of the Month 
contain a record of such recent events as are worthy of being kept in remembrance; its 
Obituary is a faithful memorial of all persons of eminence lately deceased; and these 
divisions of the Magazine are so treated and blended together as to render the whole 
attractive and interesting to all classes of readers. 





THE FIRST NUMBER OF THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
FOR 1861 


Is embellished with a Portrait of the late Thomas Amyot, Esq., Treasurer of the Society of Antiquaries, 
accompanied with memoirs written by two of his most intimate friends. A second plate represents 4 
very highly ornamented Roman Sword recently discovered near Mayence. This number also contains 
THE Story or Nett Gwyn, Chapter I., by Peter Cunningham, F.S.A., being the commencement of an 
original Work, which will be continued periodically in the Magazine. Also, among other articles, The 
unpublished Diary of John first Earl of Egmont, Part III. ; Farindon and Owen, the Divines of the Cavalier 
and Roundhead ; Notes of an Antiquarian Tour on the Rhine, by C. Roach Smith, Esq., F.S.A. ; Milton 
and the Adamo Caduto of Salandra; the Barons of London and the Cinque Ports; Effigy of a Notary 
(with an engraving), &c. &c. Reviews of Miss Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of Scotland ; Vols. V. 
and VI. of Southey’s Life; &c. &e. With Literary and Antiquarian Intelligence ; Historical Chronicle; 
and Obituary, including Memoirs of the Marchioness Cornwallis, Lord Nugent, Right Hon. Sir W. o. 
Fremantle, Mr. Raphael, Mrs. Bell Martin, &c. &c. 





THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE FOR FEBRUARY, 1851, 


Contains the Story or Nett Gwyn, related by Peter Cunningham, Esq., F.S.A., Chapter II. (with two 
engravings); Laudism and Puseyism, a Parallel exhibiting their exact identity ; on the Poetry of Thomas 
Lodge, by John Payne Collier, Esq., V.P.S.A.; Unpublished Historical Illustrations of the reign of 
Henry VII., from the Archives of the city of York; Extracts from a Pembrokeshire Diary in 1688; 
Unpublished Order for supply of Night Gowns for Queen Elizabeth and the Earl of Leicester ; Pio Nono 
and Canon Townsend; the History of the Roman Wall (with many engravings); the Medieval Exhibi- 
tion of 1850 (with engravings); Court Gossip of the Twelfth Century, from a new work by Walter Map; 
the Sicilian Vespers and Amari; Junius and Lord Chesterfield, &. &c. With the customary Revie¥ 
of New Books, Historical Chronicle, and Obituary: including memoirs of Sir Lumley Skeffington, the 
Rey. Richard Garnett, Dr. Haviland, Mr. Hullmandel, &. &c. 


“‘ The ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ has been revived with a degree of spirit and talent which promises 
the best assurance of its former popularity.”— Taunton Courier. 


_ “ A better or more valuable work for country book societies, lending libraries, and reading rooms, 





NONSCIENCE: A TALe or Lirr. 


/ “This is an interesting and well-told tale ie 
of London life the writer excels.”"—Liferery Gazette ie lcminaiann 
W. HB. Bikins, Hookseller, 47, Lombard Street, City. 


TEW SCHOOL MUSIC.—Hamilton’s Modern | 


' 





_ it is impossible to find within the whole compass of English literature. Its literary articles are pece 


liarly sound in principle, and its criticisms liberal but just ; whilst its Obituary confers upon it a national 
importance. We are sure that we cannot do a better service to our friends, and more especialy 
those connected with institutions like those we have adverted to, than in recommending this Magazine 


Instructions for the Piano, the easiest and best book, 19th | to their support.”—Nottingham Review. 


BHition, 44: his of 3500 Musical 7 

Is; his Catechiam on Singing, 3 ; ditto <n Then : , oa 
ditto Violin, Is; Clare's Psalmody, 12 books, 3s. each; Clarke's 
Catechism of the Rudiments of Music, 23rd Baition, Is; Warren's 
Pealmody, 23 books, 2d. each; and his Chanter’s Hand-Guide, in 
one vol., 5s; or in 34 parts, 24. eac . 


h 
Now ready, COCKS'S MUSICAL MISCELLANY. for February, | 


we the Queen. N.B— Marge, Ox, bt tale ae | 








The GExtueMan’s MaGazine is published on the Jirst day of every Month, by Messt® 


Nrenots and Sox, 25, Parliament Street, Westminster, price 2s. 6d., and may be or 
of any Bookseller. 
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Gratis by post, 1 Stamp, 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 
D-HAND CATALOGUE OF FOREIGN SCIENTIFIC 

BOOKS 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


| 


SECON 





TILLIAM TEGG and Co. respectfully an- 

W nounce that their RETAIL CATALOGUE of STANDARD 

WORKS in every Department of Literature is now completed, 

@ and may be had Gratis, on application, or forwarded by post, free. 
. London: 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 


\XHIBITION OFFICIAL CATALOGUES. 
: y ADVERTISEMENTS, are now being received for the First 
u, - Edition of a QuaMer of a Million of the Small Catalogue, also for 
the Ilustrated, and German, and French Catalogues. 
al SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
CLOWES AND SONS, Printers. 
ch Office, 29, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 


ot [LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE 


EXHIBITION OF 1851. 








8, Manufacturers already are aware of the plans upon which it is 
proposed to publish in the ART-JOU RNAL an Illustrated Cata- 
8, logue of the best works that will be contributed to the Great Ex- 
hibition. The Engravings will first be published in Supplementary 
nt Parts of the Journal, and afterwards collected into a volume, 
elegantly bound, with views and plans of the building, &c. The 

a first edition printed will ke 30,000. 
No charge whatever will be incurred by the Manufacturer for 
al the Engravings, but it is absolutely essential that the Editor be 


supplied with drawings of the objects to be exhibited, prior to the 
atter being sent to the place of Exhibition. 
nt The first part will be published in May, previously to which no 
engraving will be allowed to appear. The Editor will be happy to 
fh receive communications either personally, or by letter, at his Office, 
Marlborough Chambers, 49, Pall Mall. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Feb. 1. 


se LIST of NEW WORKS and NEW EDI- 
| 4 TIONS added to this extensive Library during the past year 
e is now ready, and will be sent, post free, in answer to all applica- 
tions inclosing four stamps. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 28, Upper King Street, Bloomsbury Square. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Feb. 1. 


[HE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY CIRCULAR 


for JANUARY is*now ready, and will be sent on application 
to any part of London or the Neighbourhood. 
C. E. Mudie, 28, Upper King Street, Bloomsbury Square. 





NOTICE. 
T° PREVENT DELAY or DISAPPOINTMENT 


all Subscribers of ONK GUINEA PER ANNUM, and all 





§, FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS, are recommended to 
a make early application at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY for all the 
best New Books. Every good New Work is added on the day of 
iT publication in sufficient numbers to meet the first demand. 
3 C. E. Mudie, 28, Upper King Street, Bloomsbury Square. 
- rT hl r 
e N IMROUD OBELISK.—A reduced model of 
ot - this interesting Obelisk will be ready in a few days, 
‘aving the cuneiform writing and five rows of figures on each side 
D —— copied from ,that sent by Dr Layard to the British 
. seum. The model is in black marble, like the original, and 
7 ee twenty inches high.—Mr. TENNANT, 149, Strand, London, 


ll be happy to show a copy, and receive subscribers’ names. 
PORTRAIT OF THE MARQUIS OF NORTH- 
chee tae ee CLAUDET having had the honour of 
wniverenite aguerreotype portraits of the late much regretted and 
maennent esteemed Marquis of Northampton, begs leave to 
or wa _—_ humerous friends and aumirers of this lamented 
Mateae tena he has entrusted Mr. Ryall, engraver to Her 
pose sa ry the care of superintending the engraving of the most 
Pt : y the two daguerreotypes—one taken in profile, and the 
regteie th ace—both admirable likenesses, and most fortunate as 
maeenee “facuaten and benevolence of expression which so re- 
euliata a mmeerieng the countenance of that amiable and 
at Mr. C] AUpere n The daguerreotype portraits are exhibited 
Street, Charing ( 8 Protographic Establishment, 18, King William 
, -haring Cross, where subscriptions will be received. The 





Pngravi j ; : 
1] ns Will be published with the shortest delay possible. 
8 E 8) | ’ TL > aaa bl oa 
, ) neon IVE }I AIN rING.—Mr. Freperick 
rative iets fo Pe ROY AL ACADEMY OF MUN ICH, Deco- 
. works may be see esco, and all other manners of Painting, whose 
; pelle, hens te poor nin the principal Public Buildings of the Metro- 
» 3 red hein his } atrons, and Architects in particular, that 
; : to undertake 4, ¥ increased his Establishment, and is now enabled 
j- = and Public 8 rr the shortest notice, the Embellishment of Private 
= man yeseenshie fen = part of the United Kingdom, on the 
. Mey ” J > ¥ ns, © n ; a ’ . Se 4 J > 
y % “i or MODERN STYI Es. ee eee 
w rs pely to P. SANG, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall Mall, London. 





e 8 ih ST’ , . 
ee ‘| png 8S GALLERY. Her Majesty’s Concert 
Pirst Renenenn ss will open early in February, with the 
Be DIORAMA. in) son of Mr. Charles Marshall's GREAT MOVING 
G EUROPR. a ustrating the grand Routes of a TOUR THROUGH 
% steamer from ste with the Departure of the John Bull 
© THKOVGH ony et of LONDON for HAMBURGH—ROUTE 
: Danube to Cor ANY, Prussia, Austria, Bavaria, and down the 
oustantinople—ROUTE THROUGH ITALY, Passes 











ig of the 4’ ™ r4 
. THE RHINE et “Switzerland to Geneva—ROUTE DOWN 
, me The Diora, 2 OLOGNE AND HOME. 
J ig 2Ppropriate Music. be accompanied by a Descriptive Lecture, and 
0 THE HIPP 
: OPOT "Ss 
; rr» Soc an TAMUS, presented to the Zoolo- 
daily at their Garde, H.H. the Viceroy of Egypt, is EXHIBITED 
initors desiroac™ “p. in the Regent's Park, from 11 to 4 o’Clock. 
mended to 6 ear] * seeing the animal in the water are recom- 
- : ariy Admission, ls.- on Mondays, 6d. 
F to 2 R CLOT HS. 
A , a Saity. warranted 2 
2 Persian and Turkey pattern . 2s. °. —— 


2 INDIA Tt Ploor Cloth 2s. Od 
= IAPANN cy COCOA-PIBRE MATTS AND MATTING 
“AED FOLDING SCREENS FROM 328 


t, 62, NEW OXFORD STREET 


*UWETT, Man 
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THE YORKSHIRE FIRE AND LIFE INSU- | 


RANCE COMPANY, Estastisuep at York, 1824, anv 
EMPOWERED by Act oF Parurament.—Capitar £500,000. 
TRUSTEES. 
LORD WENLOCK, Escrick Park. 

G. L. THOMPSON, Esq., Sheriff-Hutton Park. 
ROBERT SWANN, Esq., York. 
Bankers—Messrs. Swann, Cirocan, and Co., York. 
Actuary and Sec._—Mr. W. L. Newman, York 

The attention of the Public is particularly called to the terms of 
this Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the distinction 
which is made between MALE and FEMALE Lives. 

Extract from the Table of Premiums for insuring £100. 


Age A MALE. | AFEMALE.| Age |} AMALE. | A FEMALE. 
next _ ee eee next 
birth- . : P | birth- : : 
day. | Whole Life Premiums. |) gay, | Whole Life Premiums. 
| £8. d. £8. d. | £6. d. £ a. d. 
10 Zz a 15 4 46 | 311 6 33 2 
13 = @ | am. . 50 419 813 3 
16 Sa 8 1 810 |} 53 411 6 42 6 
20 sme 6 |} 6 6 56 | 5§ 4 0 414 0 
23 es ae 113 8 |! 60 660} 512 6 
26 2 0 3 116 2 63 7 4 °0 6 9 6 
*30 | 2 6 0 119 9 |} 66 8 4 0 710 8 
33 28é6ji} 3 2310 ii % 10 04; 97 6 
36 | 213 0 | 2 6 4 || 73 lwMie) i uss 
40 219 9 212 0 |} 76 | , ie 
43 3.5 3 217 2 || 80 15 12 10 


* Exampre.—A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, may 
insure £1000, payable on his decease, for an annual payment of 
£22 10s.; and a Lady of the same age can secure the same sum, 
for an annual payment of £19 17s. 6d 

Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
ages, and every information, may be had at the Head Office in 
York, or of any of the Agents 





FIRE INSURANCES 
Are also effected by this Company, on the most moderate terms. 
Agents are wanted in those Towns where no appointments have 
been made. Applications to be made to Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, 
Actuary and Secretary, York, or to 
MR. HENRY DINSDALE, 
12, Wellington Street, Strand, Agent for London. 


pascas LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established in 1797, for Granting Assurances on Lives and 
Survivorships. Orrices,—70, Lombard Street, City; and 57, 
Charing Cross, Westminster. 
DIRECTORS. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 
Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
Richard Fuller, Esq. C. Hampden Turner, Esq., F.R.S. 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.S. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Auditors—Emanuel Goodhart, Esq., John Davis, Esq., 
John Haggard, D.C.L 
BONUS 

Noricr.—FOUR-FIFTHS of the Net Profits realized by the 
Company from Insurances effected upon the Participating Scale of 
Premiums allotted, agreeably to the conditions of the Policies, 
every Seven Years, commencing from the 3rd July, 1840. 

The following is a specimen of the Bonuses declared at the first 
septennial investigation up to the 2nd July, 1847 :— 





Matthias Attwood, Esq. 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq., F.R.S. 
William Davis, Esq. 





Per centage 











Age | a | Premiums Parp. —_— n 
wees | ssmeet. (7 added. |. 0m Pre- 
Assured. “SSUurec. Number} Amount miums paid. 

2 | ed.| £04) £4 a 
15 3000} 6 315 0 O | 16416 8 | 52 6 6 
25 5000 | 7 +(| 77516 8 | 34718 4 4416 3 
35 2500 | 6 | 43117 6 | 18318 O | 4211 8 
45 2000 | 6 | 4644 0 0 172 6 7 37 210 


' 


Annual Premium required for the Assurance of £100, for the 
whole term of life :— 











iy ! oe a. i | ee ve F 

Without With . Without With 

Age. | Profits. Profits. | Age. Profits. Profits. 

j 

|} £8. d. £-s. d. | £4. @. £-s. d. 

5 | 1 oO 115 0 | 40 | 21810 3.6 5 

20 | 11310 119 3 || 50 409 410 7 

30 240 210 4 | 60 610 |} 67 4 

Se et ee ~ ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 
ITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 


J SOCIETY, 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Actuary—G. J. PaAnmance, Esq., F.1LA. f ’ 

Prospectuses with Proposals for INDISPUTABLE POLICIES, 

&c., may be obtained from 

eaecagpunipguitars E. F. LEBKS, Srcnerany. 


MINING COMPANY OF WALES, 
Ei ST. PIERRE FOLEY, C. and M. E. 
Secretary. 





Offices, 24, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 





MECHIS ELEGANCIES FOR PRESENTS AND USE. 
(THE greatest variety for Ladies and Gentlemen 


at MECHI’S Manufactory and Emporium of Elegance, 4, 
LEADENHALL STREFT, LONDON, where may be suited the 
economical and luxurious. Bagatelle Tables, £3 108. to £15; 
Writing Desks, 8s. to £20; Dressin, Cases, 15s. to £100; Work 
Boxes. 5s. to £30; Leather Writing Cases, 10s. to £7; ditto with 
Dressing Case, £4 to £25; Tea Chests, 78. 6d. to £8; Envelope 
Cases, 6s. to £7; Inkstands in Wood, Bronze, and Papier Maché, 
6s. to £7; Papier Maché Work Tables, £6 10s. to £25; Tea Trays, 
10s. to £34 per Set; Work and Cake Baskets, 10s. to £4; Card 
Racks, 16s. to £3; Hand Screens, 108. to £4 10s.; Pole Screens, 
£2 5s. to £4 108.; Netting Boxes, Card Boxes, Ladics’ Com 
panions, in Pearl, Shell, Papier Maché and Leather; Ladies’ 
Scent Cases and Toilet Bottles; Ladies’ Card Cases, Chess Boards 
and Men; elegant Papier Maché Chess Tables; Gold and Silver 
Pencil Cases in every variety; good Tooth Krushes, 6d. each 
Cases of Plated and Silver Dessert Knives and Forks; Sheffield 
Plate ; splendid Table Cutlery ; warranted Razors and Strops, 3s 6d 
each; Sporting Knives, and every description of Fancy Cutlery. 
With a variety of other articles, of which Catalogues may be had 
gratis. As Mechi manufactures extensively om his own premises, 


the quality of every article is warranted. 





PERIODICAL SALE: ESTABLISHED 1803.—AnsotuTE REVERSIONARY 
ers InveEREsT In £17,000 Conso.s. 
MESSES. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS will 
- SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, on Friday, February 7, 
at 12, the ABSOLUTE REVERSION to ONE-SIXTH of £17,000 
Consols, standing in the names of highly respectable trustees, and 
to which the purchaser will be entitled upon the decease of a lady 
now in the 52nd year ofherage. Particulars may be had of Messrs. 
Simpson and Cobb, Solicitors, 62, Moorgate Street; at the Mart; 
and of Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, Poultry. 





PERIODICAL SALE: ESTABLISHED 1803.—ReveRsIoN AND Lire 


Pourey. 

Mi ESSRs. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS will 
B i SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, on Friday, February 7, 
at 12, the REVERSION toa LEGACY of £502 Three-and-a-Quarter 
per Cents., to which the purchaser will be entitled when the 
legatee, who will be 23 years of age in March next, shall attain 
his 25th year; anda Policy of £350, effected upon the life of the 
said legatece in the Architects’, Civil Engineers’, Builders’, and 
General Fire and Life Insurance Company. Particulars may be 
obtained of G. G. Kirby, Esq., 11, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; at 
the Mart; and of Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, Poultry. 





; PERIODICAL SaLe: ESTABLISHED 1803, 
MESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS are 
4 instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, on Friday, 
February 7, at 12, the LIFE INTEREST of a gentleman, aged 55, 
in the sum of £2398 12s. 6d. Three-and-a-Quarter per Cents,, stand 
ingin the names of respectable trustees; and a Policy of Assur 
ance for the sum £1000, effected with the London Life Association, 
Ist July, 1825, on the Life of the above-mentioned genUeman, 
Particulars may be obtained of Messrs. Atkinson and Pilgrim, 
solicitors, Church Court, Lothbury ; of Messrs. Barnes, Winter, and 
Bernard, solicitors, 2, Great Winchester Street; at the Mart; 
and of Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, Poultry 





ESTABLISHED 1803.—AnsoLUTR REVERSION, AND 


PERIODICAL SaLe: 
‘ Poticy in THE Guanpian Lirg Orricer 

\ ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS will 
_ SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, on Friday, February 7, 
at lz, the absolute REV ERSION to £487 10s., Three-and-a-Quarter 
per Cents., receivable on the decease of the survivor of two ladies, 
aged 60 and 56 respectively ; and a Policy of Assurance for £1000, 
effected in the Guardian Life Assurance Office, September 21, 1822, 
on the life of a gentioman now in his 66th year. Particulars may 
be had of G. W. Wethertfield, Esq., solicitor, Austin-friars; at the 
Mart; and of Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, Poultry. 





Periodical Sales ESTABLISHED 1803.—Ruversionany Lirg 
INTEREST, 
\ ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS will 
a SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, on Friday, February 7, 
at 12,the LIFE INTEREST of a gentleman, aged 35, in one-fourth 
of the rent arising from the capital premises, No. 24, Cornhill, 
London, amounting to £87 10s. per annum, provided he survives 
two ladies, aged 66 and 59 respectively. Particulars may be had 
of W. H Cotterell, Esq., solicitor, 32, Throgmorton Street ; at the 
Mart; and of Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, Poultry. 








NEW SHOW ROOMS FOR BEDSTEADS. 
TT] L AND SON have erected some extensive 


Warcrooms for the purpose of keeping every description of 
Bedstead. In Iron their Stock will include every sort manufac 
tured, from the cheap Stump, for servants’ use, to the handsomely 
ornamented tubular. pillared Canopy, as well as Brass Redsteads of 
every shape and pattern; and in wooden Bedsteads their Rooms 
are sufficiently extensive to allow them to fit up a@ variety, both in 
Polished Birch and Mahogany, of Four-post, Canopy and French, 
and also of Japanned Bedsteads—in fact, to keep in Stock every 
sort of Bedstead that ismade. They have also a general assortment 
of Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimitices, so as to render their 
Stock complete for the Furnishing of Bedsteads as well as Bedding, 
Without attempting to compete with the prices at which the lowest 
class of Furniture is sold, and which is fit for no useful purpose, 
their new Stock will be found to be pe on the same principle 
by which their Bedding Trade has, during the last thirty years, 
been so successfully extended, and the goods, whether of a plain 
and simple pattern, or of a handsomer and more expensive cha 
racter, are of well-seasoned materials, sound workmanship, and 
warranted. 

Heal and Son's List of Bedding, containing full particulars of 
Weights, Sizes, and Prices of every description of —— sent 
free by post, on application to their Factory, 196, (opposite the 
Chapel), Tottenham Court Road, London, 
LENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 

has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects 
on excoriations and cruptive affections of the cuticle. The “ COB- 
METIC PETROLINE SOAP,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is 
found to have an agreeable demulcent influence on the hands, and 
on the most delicate skin; or in the nursery, for infants. The 
“ PETROLINE SHAVING SOAP" is peculiarly bland and bal- 
samic, allaying the irritation felt in the employment of the ordinary 
alkaline compositions. 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
“DISPENSARY SOAP," is prepared for inveterate cuticular 
affections of long standing; and, from experience in several pub- 
lic schools, where it has been employed in washing children's 
heads, it has proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protec- 
tion against, the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is available for 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may,in many cases of 
typhus and other contagions, be considered a bencficial antidote. 

hk. HENDRIBE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anv 13, Tichvonne Straeet, Reoent'’s QuapRant. 


NORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently 
de recommended as a simple but certain Remedy, to all who 
suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious and Liver Com- 
plaints Heartburn, and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed Spirits, 
Disturbed Sleep, Violent Palpitations, Spasms, General De vility, 
Costiveness, &c. They actas a powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; 
are mild in their operation, safe under any circumstances, an 
thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be 
derived from their use. og te a at ls. 14d., 28. 9d,, and 11s, 
each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 

CAUTION.—He sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do 
not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 


J OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTHEN- 
° ARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only. The premises are the most extensive in London, and con- 
tain an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first 
manufacturers. A great variety of dinner services, at four guiness 
each, cash —250, Oxford Street, mear Hyde Park, i 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 








First Phonic Reading Book ; with Notes. 8d. 
Second Phonic Reading Book. 1s. 


Manual of Writing, on the Method of Mulhauser. 
With Forty Plates. 2s. 6d. 


Writing Models, First Elementary Set. 2s. 6d. 
Writing Models, Second, Third, and Fourth Sets. 


le. each. 


Writing Books, ruled for the Method. 


dozen. 


Exercises in Arithmetic, after the Method of 
Pestalozzi. le. 6d. 


Tables of Squares, Unity, and Simple and Com- 
pound Fractions, on Four large Double Sheets, mounted. 21s. 


Tables of Unity, and Fractions, on Three 
Bheets. 9d. 


*,* The above Works are published under the sanction of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 


2s. per 


Easy Poetry for Children. 1s. 


First Poetical Reading Book. With Notes. By 
W. MACLEOD, Master of the Model School, Royal Military 
Asylum. 9d, 

Second Reading Book. By W. Macirop. 8d. 


Improved Arithmetical Tables; with Rules for 
Mental Calculations. 6d. 


Abbott’s Reader: a Series of Familiar Pieces in 
Prose and Verse. By the Author of ‘ The Young Christian.’ 3s. 


Practical Introduction to English Composition. 
By the Rev. J. EDWARDS, M.A., Second Master of King’s Col- 
lege School. 2. 


Readings from Shakspeare, in Illustration of his 
i ree Edited by the Author of * Aids to Developement.’ 


Manual of Ancient Geography ; with the Names 
of Places marked with their proper Quantitics. By W. HILD- 
YARD, M.A., Second Master of Beverley School. 2. 6d. 


Outline Scripture Maps. By J. R. Masor, M.A. 
Oxon, one of the Classical Masters in King’s College. With the 
Key. w. 

Heads of an Analysis of English History, and of 


French History. By DAWSON W. TURNER, M.A., Head Master 
of the Royal Institution, Liverpool. 2s. 


Heads of an Analysis of Roman History. 


DAWSON W. TURNER, M.A. 22. 


The Lord and the Vassal: a Familiar Exposition 
of the Feudal System in the Middle Ages. 2¢. 


By 


Bible Narrative chronologically arranged, in the 
Words of the authorized Version ; continued by an account of the 
Jewish Nation, and forming a Consecutive History from the Crea- 


tion to the Termination of the Jewish Polity. With Maps. By 
Miss R.M. ZORNLIN. 7s. 
Easy Lessons on Reasoning. 1s. 6d. 


Manual of Definitions Introductory to the Plane 
Astronomy of the Globes. By R. SNOW. With Diagrams. le. 6d. 


Euclid’s Elements, Chiefly from the Text of 
Simson. With Notes, Geometrical Exercises, and Selections of 
Problems. By ROBERT POTTS, M.A. The School Edition, en- 
larged, l2mo, (Hooks 1. to V1.) 4s. 6d. 


Introductory Lessons on the History of Religious 
Worship. 2. 


The Light and the Life; or, the History of Him 


whose Name we bear. ls. 


Introductory Lesso 
pa neodant ry ns on the Study of the Apostle 


Proverbs and Precepts for Copy-Lines. 6d. 


Paley's Evidences Epitomized: wi : 
me, a od ment . pitomized ; with Questions. 


Questions and Answers, from Burnet on the 
Thirty-Nine Articles. le. éd 


Questions and Answers on Butler's Analogy. By 
the Rev. Sir G. W. CRAUFURD, Bart., M.A. le. 6d. 


Lectures on Christian Antiquities. 
W. BATES, B.D., Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 9¢. 


College Lectures on Ecclesiastical History. By 
the same Author. 6. 64. . 


Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity. Book I. 1s. 6d. 


By 





Le Tellier's French Grammar, practically adapted | 
for English teaching. By J. F. WATTEZ, one of the French 
Masters, King’s College, London. 4s. 

Ventouillac’s Rudiments of the French Language; 
or, First French Reading Book. Edited by J. F. WATTEZ. 2s. 6d. 


Colloquial Exercises on the most Familiar Idioms 
of the French Language. By J. F. WATTEZ. 2s. 6d. 


Practical Exercises on French Phraseology ; with 
a Lexicon of Idiomatic Verbs. By Professor BRASSEUR, of 
King’s College. 3s. 6d. 


Livre de Classe; with English Notes. 
late Professor VENTOUILLAC, of King’s College. 5s. 


French Poetry; with Notes, by the same. 


By the 


23. 


The French Classics; abridged in an entirely new 
form; and graciously permitted by Her Majesty to be used as | 
Educational Works for the Instruction of the Royal Children of 


} 

England. By MARIN DE LA VOYE, late French Master at | 

Addiscombe. 
TELEMAQUE. 2s. 6d. | PIERRE LE GRAND. 28. 6d. 


VOYAGES de CYRUS, 2s. 
BELISAIRE. ls. 6d. 


CHARLES XII. 2s. 
/GIL BLAS. 4s. 


GERMAN WORKS FOR LEARNERS, 


By Professor BERNAYS, of King’s College, London. 


German Grammar. 5s. 
German Exercises, adapted to the Grammar ; 
with Notes; and Specimens of German Handwriting. 5s. 6d. 


German Examples, forming a Key to the Exer- 
cises. 3s. 


German Reader ; with Translations and Notes. 5s. 
*.* These Volumes are peculiarly adapted for Sreir-Turtion 
where a competent master cannot be procured. They form a 
regular system, of which the Grammar is the centre, and are in- 
tended to teach the writing and speaking, as well us the reading, of 
the language, in lessons of an easy gradation. 


German Poetry for Beginners. 4s. 
German Historical Anthology. 5s. 
German Poetical Anthology. 7s. 


GERMAN CLASSICS, 


With Introductions and English Notes, by Professor 
BERNAYS, of King’s College. 


Schiller’s Maid of Orleans. 
Schiller’s William Tell. 


2s. 


23. 


CLASSICAL TEXTS. 
Carefully Revised, from the best Editions. 


Ciceno de SenectuTe. 1s. | Horatit Ars Portica. 6d. 
Cicero de Amicitia. Is. | TERENTIO ANDRIA. Is. 
Cicero de Orricus. 2s. | PLATONISPuepDo. 2s. 
Cicero pro PLANcio, Is. | PLaAionts MENEXENUS. Is. 
Cicero pro MILoNE. Is. ; PLATONIS Px.eprvus. Revised 
Cickro pro Mcr#na. Re-| byC. Bapuam, M.A. Is. 6d. 


vised by C. Bapuam, M.A. | EXCERPTA ex ARRIANO. Re- 


Is. | vised by Dr. DonaLpson, 
Ciceronis ORATIO PHILIPPICA 2s. Gd. 

SECUNDA. Is. | SopHoc.is PmiLocreres, with 
Tacit1t GERMANIA. Is, English Notes. 2s. 
Tacitt Acricota. Is. | Sopnoctis CEpipvs Tyran. 


Excerpta ex Tacittt ANNA-| NUS, with English Notes. 
Linus. Edited by Professor | 2s. 6d. 

PILLANS. 2s. 6d. | Evrrpipis Baccur. Is. 

Cwsar de Betto Gatiico. Ascurtt EumeENipEs. Re- 
Books I. tolV. Is. 6d. vised by J. W. DonaLpson, 

Vincitit Groreica. ls.6d. , 1.D., Head Masterof Bury 

Ovipu Fastt. 2s. School. Is. 

Horatit Satrr®. Revised Pierarcn’s Lives or Soton, 
by Professor Browne, of Pericies, and PHiLorpa- 
King’s College. 1s. | MEN. 2s. 

Horatit Cagmina. Is.6d. | 





Latin Grammar for Ladies. By R. W. Browne, 
M.A., Professor of Classical Literature in King’s College. 1s. 6d. 

Although this work is primarily intended for female education, 
I entertain a hope that it may also prove useful to those of our own 
sex who have only a limited time for the study of Latin; for ex- 
ampie, National Schoolmasters, Pupils in Middle Schools and 
Training Institutions, and the Members of the “ Classes’ for Young 
Men now established in the Metropolis. 


Latin Exercises for Junior Classes. By the Rey. 
Dr. MAJOR, Head Master of King’s College School. 22. Gd. 





Latin Exercises for Middle Forms. By the Rev. 


é. EDWARDS, M.A., Second Master of King’s College School. 4s. | 


Rules and Exercises in the Use of the Latin Sup. 
junctive Mode. By the Rey. J. CROCKER, M.A. 4g, 

Progressive Exercises for advanced Students jy 
Latin Composition. Prepared for the use of King’s College Lon 
don, by the Rev. H. DAVIS. 28. 6d. , 

Progressive Exercises in Latin Lyrics, By the 
Rey. J. EDWARDS. 3s. 

Progressive Exercises in Latin Elegiacs and 
Heroics. By the same. 3s. 


Catiline, and Jugurtha, of Sallust ; with Anthon’s 
Notes. Edited by the same. 2s. 6d. each. 


Latin Selections: Cornelius Nepos, Phedrus, and 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses: with Historical and Geographical Out 
lines, the Rules of Syntax for Construction, a Vocabulary, ani 
Exercises in Scanning, &c. By T. S. CARR, Master in King’s 
College School. New Edition, with Appendix. 3s. 6d. 


Select Orations of Cicero; with English Notes, 
By a Master of King’s College School, London. 2s. 6d. 


Select Epistles of Cicero and Pliny ; with English 
Notes. By the Rey. J. EDWARDS. 4s. 

Mneid of Virgil; with Anthon’s Notes. Edited 
by J. R. MAJOR, D.D., Head Master of King’s College School 
78. 6d. 

C. Cornelii Taciti Opera ad Codices Antiquiss- 
mos, Commentario Critico. Edidit FRANCISCUS RITTER, Pn- 
fessor Bonnensis. Complete in 4 vols. Octavo, 288. 


Grece Grammatice Rudimenta. Constructionis 
Grece Precepta; editio altera, cui pretixa est legitima decli- 
nandi conjugandique ratio. 2s. 6d. 

Also, strongly bound, 4s. 6d. 

Complete Greek Grammar for Learners. By 
JOHN W. DONALDSON, D.D., Head Master of King Edward 
School, Bury St. Edmunds. 

These two elementary works are intended to prepare the student 
for a proper use of the author’s comprehensive treatise on th 
Greek Language (‘ The New Cratylus’). The Latin edition of the 
Rudiments, which has been used with success in several schools, 
contains everything that the young pupil need commit to memory, 
and is expressly designed for the class-room. ‘The Complete Greek 
Grammar comprises, in addition to these particulars, a full diseus- 
sion of Orthography, Etymology, and Prosody ; and it is believed 
that the volume is a sufficient manual of instruction and reference 
for all practical purposes. 


Jacobs’s First Greek Reader, with English Notes. 
By J. EDWARDS, M.A., of King’s College. Fourth and Cheaper 
Edition. 4s. 

Excerpta ex Herodoto; with English Notes. By 
J. R. MAJOR, D.D., Head Master of King’s College School. 4. @ 

Excerpta ex Xenophontis Cyropedia ; with 8 
Vocabulary, and Notes. By thesame. 3s. 6d. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis of Cyrus. I. and II. With 
English Notes, and a Biographical Sketch of Xenophon. aig 
HICKIE, Head Master of Hawkeshead Grammar School. 3. 

Homer’s Iliad. I. to III, With Anthon’ 
Notes and Glossary. Edited by J. R. MAJOR, D.D. 6. 


Cambridge Greek and English Testament, printed 
in parallel columns. Edited for the Syndics of the Unive sity 
Press, by Professor SCHOLEFIELD. 7s. 6d. 

Cambridge Greek Testament. 33s. 6d. 


Greek Text of the Acts of the Apostles; with 
English Notes. By H. ROBINSON, D.D. 8s. 


Selection from the Greek Verses of Shrewsbury 


School ; with an Account of the Iambic Metre and Style of KEN: 
Tragedy, and Exercises in Greek Tragic Senarii. By B. H. 
NEDY, D.D., Head Master of Shrewsbury School. *%. 4 

Select Private Orations of Demosthenes; W 
English Notes. By the Rev. C. T. PENROSE, M.A., Head Mas 
of Sherborne School. 5s. Br 

Frogs of Aristophanes; with English Notes. 
the Rev. H. P. COOKESLEY. 7s. 


Classical Examination Papers of King’s College 
London. By R. W. BROWNE, M.A., Professor of Classical 
rature in King’s College. 6s. stig ot 

Aristophanis Comedia Vndecim ; cum Nots 
Indice Historico, edidit HVBERTVS A. HOLDEN, 4™- 
Trin. Cant. Socius ac Tutor. Octavo, 15s. 


Fables of Babrius. Edited by G. C. LE¥® 
M.A. 5e. 6d. 


: of 
Pindar’s Epinician Odes, and the Fragments" 

his Lost Compositions, revised and explained; with 7" ‘ 
and Indices. “By J. W. DONALDSON, D.D. Octavo, 1 
Theocritus. Codicum Manuscriptorum On 

censuit et Emendavit Chr. Wordsworth, 8.T-.P., nuper 

Harroviensis Magister. 13s. 6d. ‘ Fai 

Iphigenia in Aulis of Euripides. Cambridge 
Cambridg* 


tion, with Notes. 68. 
Iphigenia in Tauris of Euripides. 


| Edition, with Notes. 5s. 
LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER, WEST STRAND. 


Leadon: Printed by LOVELL REEVE, of No. 3, Henrietta Street, Covent 0 
‘ No. 3, E arden, in the County of Midd! 
Garden, aforesaid); and published by him at the office of Messrs. REEVE and BENHAM 


ve 
esx (at the office of Messrs. SAVILL and EDWARDS, No. 4, Chandos Street, 
, No. 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, Saturday, February 1, 1561. 
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